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PREFACE 


Sardar K. M. Panikkar is an illustrious diplomat- 
historian of modern India. A prolific writer possess¬ 
ing a rare imagination and vision of Indian history, 
Panikkar left an indelible mark in the field of modern 
Indian historiography. The present work, perhaps 
the first of its kind in India, is an attempt at an exa¬ 
mination and evaluation of Panikkar as a historian. 
Works on modern Indian historiography are few in 
number and this work adds a new dimension to the 
study of Indian historians. After a peep into the 
historical mind of the great diplomat-historian, his 
works have been critically reviewed under suitable 
heads ; and chapters or pages of these works have been 
indicated within bracket wherever they are necessary. 
The historical methodology as well as the bias of 
Panikkar have then been examined. His standing as 
a historian and his contributions in the field of Indian 
historiography have been discussed in the concluding 

A 

chapter. Some interesting and significant writings of 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar have been included in the 
appendix. 

In the preparation of this work I have received 
-much encouragement from many of my South-Indian 
friends. .Special mention should be made of Dr. T. K. 
Ravindran of the University of Kerala and of Dr. M. 
G. S. Narayanan of the University of Calicut who 
evinced a keen interest in the work for which I am 
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grateful to them. I am thankful to Sm. Diana Kuru- 
villa for translating relevant passages from Athma- 
katha of Panikkar into English and to Dr. Ajit Neogi, 
my colleague at Visva-Bharati, for translating the 
French material into English. I am indebted to the 
authorities of the National Archives of India, 
New Delhi, for making Panikkar’s Private Papers 
available to me. Sri Anil Samarth, Junior Research 
Fellow in History, Visva-Bharati, prepared the 
index; and Dr. Ranjit Kumar Saha, Senior Rese¬ 
arch Fellow in Hindi, Visva-Bharati, designed the 
jacket. My sincere thanks to them. I should also 
thank Sri Kshitish Chandra De of Ratna Prakashan 
and Sri Sachinandan Mitra of Sree Durga Press 
for whose efforts the work has seen the light of the 
day early. 


Santiniketan 
25 Baisakh , 1384 
8 May, 1977 


Tarasankor Banerjee 



CHAPTER -1 


INTRODUCTORY 


Mussolini once said, “I am not a man but an 
event”. Kavalam Madhava Panikkar also was not 
only a great colourful personality, but an event 
in the realm of historical writings in modern India. 
A nian with manifold interests—ranging from a 
flare for writing novels to the assiduous task of 
editing newspapers—Panikkar was born in Kavalam, 
Kerala ( Malabar ), in 1895. No one could, perhaps, 
emagine that a Malayali boy from a remote corner 
was destined to become a great historical perso¬ 
nality. He received his education in Madras 
Christian College and in Christ Church, Oxford. 
In Oxford he obtained the coveted First class in 
History and became a Dixon Scholar. After being 
called to the Bar ( Middle Temple ) he came back 
to India. When he joined the Aligarh Muslim 
University in 1919, it seemed that like many a 
brilliant student he would embrace teaching as hist 
permanent career. But the secrets of his fate wer^» 
yet to be unveiled. His teaching career ended inf 
1922, though he was somewhat attracted by Siq 
Ashutosh Mukherjee's offer of. Readership in Hisb 
tory in Calcutta University. As soon as thfe 
Hindus than Times was launched in Delhi .in 1924rf 
Panikkar did not hesitate to accept the offer 
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its Editorship. Journalism also could not quench 
his insatiable inquisitiveness. He left that career 
only to enter the services of the Indian Princely 
States and became the Secretary to the Chance¬ 
llor of the Chamber of Princes. From 1936 to 
1939 he was the Foreign Minister of the Patiala 
State. In 1939 he entered the services of the 
Bikaner State and acted upto 1944 as the Foreign 
Minister. In 1944 he was elevated to the post 
of the Prime Minister of likaner only to leave 
that post when the country became independent. 
It was in Bikaner that he received the Rajput 
title of ‘Sardar 1 . Meanwhile, he acquired much 
experience of the Indian problem when he became 
the Secretary to Indian States 1 delegation to the 

Round Table Conference between 1930 and 1933. 

% 

In the Pacific Relations Conference in .Canada in 
1942, Panikkar acted as the Representative of the 
Indian States. 

In. Independent India, Panikkar came forward 
to serve the country at the call of Pandit Nehru, 
and changed over to a politico-diplomatic career. 
This . intrepid scholar - journalist - administrator 
became the main hinge of emerging Indian diplo¬ 
macy. Pandit Nehru utilised Panikkar 1 s rich 
experience in evolving a pattern of Indian diplomacy. 
From 1948 to 1959 he held ■ various ? diplomatic 
posts in differeht parts of the world and ,wa$ the 
chief architect* of the friendship between( India 
and Peoples 1 Republic of Ching. At the end of 
his diplomatic and political career he returned to 
the educational world to become the Vice-Chancellor. 
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of the Jammu and Kashmir University in 1961. 
It was like the completion of a life cycle. He 
started off in life in a university and died as the 
Vice-Chancellor of Mysore University on 11 Dec¬ 
ember 1963. It is remarkable that notwithstand¬ 
ing his peregrinations into diverse fields of activity, 
Panikkar essentially remained a scholar. He blended 
his varied experience with vast scholarship to make 
his “hobby of writing history” 1 2 3 immensely produc¬ 
tive. Judged from the nature and extent of his 
output, it must be said that writing history was 
his passion and not merely “hobby”. 

Panikkar’s approach to the study of history 
in general and Indian history in particular was 
not always that of a professional historian. Often 
he wrote history with a mission. This is quite 
evident from his Atma Katha . He was at times 
provoked by the writings of European, particularly 
British, historians, who presented Indian history 
from the point of view of the rulers. In the case 
of Princely States Lee - Warner’s work prompted 
Panikkar to take up the challenge and present the 
other point of view. lee - Warner, according to 
Panikkar, was only appreciative of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy and ignored the rights of the Princely 
States.* -He felt that it would be good to write 
a book which common people could understand and 
this was wHy he started.writing on the Native States.® 

1. Barim De, 'Sardar K. M. Panikkar ’ in Bengal Past and Present, 
January * June, 1964. 

2. Atma Katha, Vol. I, p. 148 - 153, 

3. Ibid , p. 110, 
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Panikkar was pained to find that Lee - Warner's 
views had been accepted without question, as if 
they were a matter of faith. His rejection of the 
views of Lee - Warner was frowned upon by the 
Government officials but the Princes thought it 
to be a timely help. 4 There is no denying the 
fact that the publication of Native States in India 
created a commotion in the native states and he 
immediately attracted the attention of Col. K. N. 
Haksar who asked Panikkar whether he would he 
willing to take up a job in Kashmir. He writes 
in his autobiography that he was at first hesitant 
as he had no idea about a job with a Native 
Prince. Haksar said, U I know more or less about 
your past years. I am not inviting you to take 
an ordinary job. It is possible that very soon a 
committee will be formed to discuss the relation 
between the Government and the Princely States. 
A job concerning this will suit you in every 
way.” 8 After a second thought he agreed to the 
suggestion and wrote down a memorandum explain¬ 
ing the reasons why he so decided : 

“First, I was conscious that a person like me, 
a Travancorean, could not find a permanent place 
in the affairs of the country* Malayalis, after all, 
are a very small section of the people. There 
are, as a result, mapy important and difficult 
barriers which face a Malayali who tries to rise 
in the service of the nation. 

4. ibid., Vol. I, p.148-153. 

s. m. 
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“Secondly, I was past thirty two at that time 
and I felt that it was high time I stopped wandering 
about. 

“Thirdly, I knew that many discussions were 
going on at that time relating to the Government 
and its affairs. Admittedly, I was eager to take 
part in those discussions. I said that a job in 
connection with the committee would give me 
opportunities to do so ” 8 This is how he entered 
the services of the Kashmir State and became 
adviser to the Maharaja in 1928. 

An impartial observer should note that Pani- 
kkar could not always satisfy the Princes by his 
views about States vis-a-vis Government of India. 
He consistently held the opinion since 1919 that 
only a federal form of government would suit 
India and especially, the Princely States. But in 
1928 he was disappointed when the ministers of 
the Princes unanimously opposed his proposal of 
bringing about a federal system of Government. 
He was, however, not ready to concede failure and 
and hence he wrote Federal India in 1930 to jus¬ 
tify his views. It is interesting to observe that 
even as a historian he had a wonderful time-sense. 
He could choose a particular' time to bring about 
a work explaining his ideas about the problem 
concerned. This is why we find The Working of 
Dyarchy in India . When the news about Simon 
Commission got circulated, Panikkar thought it 
necessary to review very carefully the changes that 


6. Mi, 
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were brought about by the Montagu Chelmsford 
Reforms in course of the last eight years. The 
same time sense was clear when he wrote The Future 
of India and South East Asia in 1945. As he him¬ 
self admits in his Atma Katha “My interest in South 
East Asia was awakened through my constant read¬ 
ing of Indian history right from my boyhood days. 
It is well known that in countries like Cambodia, 
Siam and Java Hindu culture spread far and deep. 
Even today their citizenship is based on Hindu 
culture. Thus, while reading their history I became 
interested to know about their present state”. 7 
Panikkar feared, at the close of the 2nd World War, 
that after the Japanese occupation of these areas 
was vacated, they would once again come under 
the European domination-a fact that was likely 
to affect India’s future as well. He felt that in 
the interest of India’s political future all possible 
steps should be taken to justify the preservation 
of independence of these countries. Hence, the 
volume. Panikkar was provoked to throw some 
light on the history of the Indian navy from the 
days of early Christian influence till the present 
times, as he could not see eye to eye with the theories 
of European historians in this regard. In his words : 
“European historians had made us believe that 
European countries were the first to develop a navy 
and that at no time in history did India wield 
power in the sea. We believed them. It was not 
difficult to realise that this wts not the whole' 


7. ibid, p. 376. 
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truth; and also that had we not had a powerful * 
naval tradition Hindu culture could not have spread 
to Java* Sumatra and other areas.’* 8 He picked 
up the issue in his argument with Guy Wint 
and wrote in. 1945 India and the Indian Ocean t 
which appears to be a significant contribution. * ■■ 
Though it is said that Panikkar “represented 
the full flavour of Anglicised Indian culture” 9 , he 
had all through his life a deep mooring in South 
Indian or Dravidian culture. He made no secret 
of his sentimental attachment to that tradition 1 . 
The outward marks of westernisation could not 
corrode his inner feelings. In his opinion books 
on Indian history did not give enough importance 
to South Indian culture. He lamented that with 
the coming of the Europeans who took pride in 
calling them Aryans, Indians had also developed 
a craziness about the Aryan race. * 0 He had, how¬ 
ever, the firm opinion that Dravidian culture had 
an equally important place in Indian history; 
that Hindu culture was,born out of the union 
of Aryan and Dravidian culture ; and that the 
invasion of the Muslims or. the coming of the 
Europeans did not weaken it. When it was a 
question of India vis-a-vis European Powers, a kind 
of nostalgia often drove him to write about the 
European impact which had caused deeprooted 
changes in the field of religion, education and 

i . . ! 

.3. Ibid, p. 379. 

9. Bengal Past A Present, op. cit. 

10. Airna Katha, Vol. I, p. 381. 
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social telations. He records in his Atma Katha 
that when he went to Portugal in 1925, he visi¬ 
ted the port from which Vasco Da Gama had set 
sail for India. Standing on that small* port he 
imaginatively saw the tremendous waves of changes 
they had carried with them. It was on that day 
he felt like writing a complete history of the 
rise of European domination in Asia. The idea 
chased him for twenty five years and the fruition 
of his hard labour during those years was in the 
publication of Asia and Western Dominance in 
1953. 11 Panikkar was greatly delighted by the 
reaction it produced in the academic world and 
made no secret of the fact that the book served 
him “in two unexpected ways”: first, Jawaharlal 
Nehru appointed him as a member of the high 
powered States Reorganisation Commission, and 
secondly, he was made a member of that group 
of reputed historians which had been entrusted 
by the U. N. E. S. C. O. to write a “Scientific and 
Cultural History of Mankind.” 19 

If history is a record of man in time, no his¬ 
torian can be judged in isolation of the time and 
space. A historian can never be like a test tube 

baby. While assessing a historian's works his back¬ 
ground and perspective have to be considered. In 
the case of Sardar K. M. Panikkar three important 
facts should be kept in mind : 

1. His firm conviction in the idea of Indian 

11. Ibid, Vol. n. pp. 96*98. 

12. J6M, pp. 172*73. 
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unity and integrity through the ages. 

2. His nationalist attitude. 

3. His affiliations and involvement in public 
affairs. 

In a constant search for Indian identity in the 
present century, Panikkar realised th&t there was 
ah underlying sense of unity notwithstanding appa¬ 
rent manifestations of diversity through the ages. 
This idea of Indian unity was not an intellectual 
exercise for him. He was perhaps in a “symbo¬ 
lic relation to the spirit of his times” 19 —the era 
of struggle for emancipation. In his opinion while 
the integration of Indian people had been a fact 
throughout her long history, its political realisa¬ 
tion was achieved only infrequently. 14 The appa¬ 
rent break away in the present century was nothing 
but an attempt to adapt to the changed condi¬ 
tions. In his address delivered at the National 
Central University at Nanking on 3 June 1948 he 
pointed out, “What we see in India is certainly 
not a break away from the past, not a denial of 
her own history, but an adjustment to the chan¬ 
ged conditions of the world, a reorganisation of 
social, economic and political forces which while 
preserving the integrity of India brings India in 
tune with modern conditions.” 18 He believed that, 
the Mughals, the Marathas and ultimately the 
English were driven successively by the “compelling 


13. Shashtyabdapoorthy Souvenir ; see article by K. Iswara Dutti p. 175.- 

14. Panikkar Papers, Fite No. 12. 

15. Ibid. File No. 4. 
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call of India's < unity 1 * and attempted political, 
integration in their own way. According to 
Panikkar, this' unity was always recognised as an 
ideal but in the circumstances qf the time it was 
incapable of realisation. 16 “How strong this sense' 
of unity had become”, Panikkar wrote, “may be 
seen from the failure of the British conspiracy 
with some of the reactionary princes in the last 
days of their empire to undermine that structure 
by the creation of special relationship between the 
Crown of England and the Princely States of India. 
The more patriotic princes themselves saw through 
this game and the voluntary accession of most of 
them to the Indian Union was a final affirmation 
of their belief in the unity of India ” 17 Because 
of this conviction Panikkar was “no apologist of 
the Princely Order”, 18 though he had intimate 
connections with Native Princes and their inter- 
jests. Writing as early as in 1919 he emphasized 
the unity of India vis-a-vis Natiye States arid 
upheld the fundamental fact that “the Native States 
are no separate kingdoms but provinces of India 
with a different form of Government invested with 

important rights.” 19 

Since the early twenties, like many other con¬ 
temporary intellectuals Panikkar was. drawn irito 
the vortex’ of the nationalist movement and later 

16. Panikkar Papers, File No. 12. 

17 . Ibid - % 

18; Shashtyabdapodrthy Souvenir, ep. cit., p. 173. 

19. Modern Review, Vol. XXV, Jan. 1919 i See Panikkar** article on “The 
Native State* and Indian Nationalism’*. 
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became a moving force in the struggle for India’s) 
freedom. To him nationalism was “another idea 
which is the outcome of the impact of the West.”* 0 
But he rightly noted that the inspiration of national 
unity came from the writings of Mazzini, the 
speeches of the Irish nationalists and drew its life 
blood from the French and British liberalism in 
the 19th century. The goal of our nationalism, 
according to him, was to convert the conception 
of State sovereignty into the sovereignty of the 
people—a doctrine which originated in the United 
States of America and was universalised by the 
French Revolution in its early stages. 21 

Panikkar has, at times, been considered as a 
reactionary because of his intimate contact with 
the Indian Princes. But an impartial observer will 
find this far from being true. He was really an 
ardent nationalist and there are numerous evidences 
to prove that he tried to make the Princes realise 
that ultimate freedom of India was a certainty 
and they should play their part in the struggle 
for freedom. He participated in the Round Table 
Conferences in 1930 and 1931 and urged the 
Princes to accept the Federal scheme for India in 
1935. It is, however, interesting to note that he 
was equally at home with both the moderate and 
the extremist nationalists. In fact, he has been 
branded as “a moderate nationalist—to the extent 
that he spoke of Indian values, the cultural synthesis 

20. Panikkar Papers, File No. IV (15). 

21. Ibid. 
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between Buddhism and Hinduism and the tradi¬ 
tions of political synthesis in India.” 22 But it would 
be incorrect to simply dub him as “a polemicist” 
as has been done by a recent writer.” 28 

Notwithstanding his intimate relationship with 
the Native States, Panikkar did not fail to observe 
that “the Native States had been slow to awake 

to the call of nationalism.” 24 For this he blamed 

the Indian National Congress to a great extent. 
Writing in 1919 he observed, “in fact the National 
Congress practically ignored them ; as all bourgeois 
movements are apt to forget everything but their 
own immediate interest.” 25 He lamented that the 
Congress left the Native States out of their pro¬ 
gramme and the result was that “the Native States 
in their turn let the Congress and the national 

movement alone.” 26 This was, however, true 

in the second decade of the present century. One 
can find that with the launching of the Home Rule 
movement a more clear policy with regard to the 
Princely States was evolved ; but by that time 
considerable damage had been done. Though a 
nationalist, Panikkar tried to strike a balance between 
the extreme nationalist argument of a 'clean sweep* 
of the States and the conservative Princely idea 
of 'complete freedom' in any future federation 
of India, While he argued that a 'clean sweep' 

22. Bengal Past ft Present, op. cit. 

23. Ibid . 

24. Modern Review, op. cit. 

25. Ibid . 

26. Ibid, 
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attitude was impractical, unwise and inexpedient 
and smacked of a new kind of Doctrine of Lapse*, 
he advised the Princes to see the writings on 
the wall and translate the idea of Indian unity 
in their own interest. When the Cabinet Mission 
reached India in 1946, Bhopal started an intrigue 
which highly enraged Panikkar and he found in 
it a foul attempt to defeat the cause of national¬ 
ism. The Nawab of Bhopal assumed a self styled 
leadership of the Indian Princes and the Bhopal 
group under the guidance of C. P. Ramswamy 
Aiyar contended that apart from India and Pakistan 
there should also be a third India entitled 
‘Rajasthan'. 2 * When that game was frustrated, a 
fresh intrigue started to take Bhopal and other 
states to the Pakistan side; and to achieve it, 
Panikkar feared, the Muslim League would create 
chaos and anarchy in North India, as Hindu and 
Muslim relations were bound to deteriorate and 
go out of control. 28 Panikkar was ashamed that “a 
number of Hindu Princes were ready for the sake 
of their personal interests to sell their country to 
Pakistan”. 2 9 He was ruthlessly severe in his atti¬ 
tude to C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar and left no stone 
unturned to expose his nefarious game* He casti¬ 
gated C. P. R. Aiyar and wrote: “this champion of 
Hinduism became the pen-friend of Pakistan : 
this advocate of Indian unity, the champion of 


27. Pardkkar Papers, Fite No.. 1 

28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid. 
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Balkanisation." 80 The nationalist in Panikkar could 
never compromise with any attempt or idea which 
tended to lead to the ‘Balkanisation’ of India. 
He did not hesitate to play tough with the 
Maharaja of Bikaner whom he served during 
independence. The National Flag episode in Bikaner 
and Panikkar’s adament attitude in that regard 
only proved that his affiliatian with the- Indian 
Princes was not to thrive at the cost of his nation- 
alist attitude. 81 

The close association of Panikkar with Congress 
leaders and his involvement in public affairs in 
various capacities before and after independence 
are too well known. It is true that he had ‘‘a 
roving spirit" and “he could not remain confined 
to one limited domain for any length of time...." 33 
It is remarkable that he made his mark in every 
field where he had worked. In the twenties of 
the present century he attracted the attention of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and he became intimately con¬ 
nected with the Congress movement. As early 
as 1924 Jawaharlal appreciated Panikkar s qualities 
and potentialities in his letter to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Nehru wrote, “I have known Panikkar by repute 
for several, years and met him for a short time 
in Cocanada. I am sure, his presence will be very 
useful in Amritsar. His ignorance of Hindusthani 
will be a draw-back but this will be more than 

% 

30. Ibid . 

31. Ibid : See Appendix 1 for the Flag episode. 

32. Skuhtyabdapoorthy Souvenir, p. 63. 
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compensated by his other attainments. >He will be 
an excellent man for publicity work.” 33 Commupial 
tension was running high in the Punjab at that 
time and the Hindus and the Sikhs were for each 
other's throat. Through the Akali Sahayak Eureau 
at Amritsar the Congress Working Committee was 
trying to bring the two communities nearer to each 
other. The situation required the presence pf a 
person of high integrity and tact with a secular 
and impartial bend of mind and so the choice fell 
upon Panikkar. With high hopes Nehru wrote to 
Fanikkar on 27th March 1924: “You are a jour¬ 
nalist and I can'hardly give you any tips as to 
how to carry on the publicity work most effec¬ 
tively. We have to-' give as much publicity as 
possible to the correct facts of/the Akali agitation. 
We have also specially to keep the political side 
of it, and the side which affects tha otfier commu¬ 
nities well in the fore front. 

“You halve already noticed the unfriendly feel¬ 
ing between Hindus and Sikhs. If possible you* 
should try t6 induce the various Hindu and Sikh* 
newspapers to refrain from hurting each other. P 
believe that it is certainly! possible for the two* 
communities to come to an amicable understanding.* 
Both of them want to put an end to the present * 

- t 

undesirable state of affairs but each is. afraid of 1 

, * 

lowering its prestige by taking the first step. I 
wish a * private and informal. conference of. a few 

^ 33. Nahru to Mahat ma Gandhi 3.24. See Selected Works of Jawahar 

^(o/ Nehru, Vol. 2, p. 144. 
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Sikhs and Hindus might take place. This would 
be helpful:’ 34 

Though Nehru did not agree with the analysis 
of Panikkar regarding the causes of communal ten¬ 
sion in the Punjab, the following extract from 
Nehru’s letter to him dated April 2, 1924 would 
clearly reveal the impartiality of Panikkar and he 
would not spare the Hindus if necessary : “I am 
inclined to think that you are right in saying 
that the Hindus in Amritsar are narrow minded 
and are taking up an undesirable attitude. Still 
I think this is not the sole cause of the bad rela¬ 
tions between the two communities.” 35 So great 
was Nehru’s trust in Panikkar that he wrote to 
him on 30 July, 1924 when he accepted the editor¬ 
ship of Hindustan , “I do not personally think it 
is necessary to continue the Bureau after your 
departure.” 36 Due to the strong wishes of Nehru, 
Panikkar was entrusted with the task of preparing 
a historical sketch of the non-cooperation movement. 
But it should not be mistaken that he was to be¬ 
come the oflhial historian of the Congress. But 
for the secular and humane attitude of Panikkar 
the communal situation at Bikaner also would have 
been worse ; and tho jsands of Muslim refugees were 
sent out to Pakistan by him even at the risk of 
his own existence. 37 Even after Independence he 

34* Selected Works , op. cit., p. 130. # 

35. Ibid, p. 151. * 

36. Ibid, p. 161. 

37. See Appendix 2 : “The Crisis of Independence" from Tardkkar Tepees, 
File No, 1. 
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continued to play a vital role in the public life 
of India, 8- and he was one of the architects of 
independent India’s foreign policy during the Nehru 
era. These affiliations and involvements gave Pani- 
kkar a wider vision of India’s historical past. He 
approached history not with a technician’s outlook 
but with an appreciative and refreshing mind of 
an idealist and imaginative scholar to whom history 
was an art and not simply an autopsy of the 
past. 


38. Panikkar claimed that the historic midnight session of 14/15 August, 
1947 was his idea. See also Appendix 3. 



CHAPTER -II 


PANORAMA OF INDIAN HISTORY 


A review of Panikkar’s works show that he 
strode along the huge span of Indiin history like 
a colossus but with imagination and insight. To 
him Indian history perhaps presented a panoramic 
spectacle each aspect of which had an absorbing 
interest. From his early days he began a historian's 
pilgrimage touching varied aspects of the country’s 
history. While at Aligarh, Panikkar wrote Sri 
Harsha of Kanuj - A monograph on the history of 
India in the first - half of the 7th century A.D. (1922.) 
Much has been written about Harsha since 1922, 
but at that time this monograph admirably ful¬ 
filled the needs of the students, In Chapter I 
he analysed the political condition of India just 
on the eve of Harsha. The Gupta empire was 
already reduced to a shadow and northern India 
was then divided into a number of minor prin¬ 
cipalities. But Panikkar rightly remarked that “it 
would be a mistake to infer from this that India 
in the 6th century had relapsed into anarchy” (p.5). 
Inspite of all local ambitions, the ultimate break¬ 
up of the Thaneswar Kingdom was not possible. 
By dint of his ability Harsha* ultimately carved 
out a great empire which extended from Kamrupa 
to Kashmir and Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
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(Chap. II). Tq administer this huge Kingdom more 
effectively Harsha changed his capital from Thaneswar 
to Kanyakubja. As Panikkar writes, “there can be 
no doubt that though Harsha’s Government was 
personal in one sense the royal authority was by 
no means despotic” (Chap. III). Towards the end 
of his regime, he followed a pacific policy not¬ 
withstanding a large and fully equipped army. This 
was due to the influence of Buddhism on Harsha. 
While analysing the social condition of the time, 
Panikkar observed a great revival of Sanskrit and 
the re-assertion of Brahminicdl religion (Chap. IV). 
But Panikkar’s opinion that “as Brahminism had 
no organised church, its influence, was less obvious 
and perhaps less felt” (p. 39) may be contradicted. 
Harsha’s reign was undoubtedly a period of great 
activity and achievement in trade and commerce, 
religion, art and architecture, etc. But in the last 
chapter too much emphasis was put on Harsha’s 
quality as a poet. Barun De has rightly commented 
that Panikkar “publicised the image of Harsha- 
vardhana as a poet-ruler, with much the same 
rationalist natural bias, that his colleague. Prof. 
Habib was showing in writing about the chaos 
that befell India in the age of Mahmud of 
Ghazni”. 1 When Panikkar asserted that “Harsha 
was without doubt an enlightened monarch and 
deserves to be considered among India’s greatest 
rulers” (p. 37), it appeared that Harsha captured 
his imagination. His comparison of Harsha with 


U Bengal Past and Present, op. cit. p. 69. 
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Akbar cannot be t ken seriously. Written in 
a lucid style the monograph is easy and popular 
reading. 

Panikkar f s deep interest in ancient Indian history 
was also reflected in Origin and Evolution of Kingship 
in India (1938)—the published form of the series 
of lectures he delivered at the invitation of the 
Baroda state. The main object of this study was 
to dispel the idea among European Orientalists 
that “politics did not form a subject of serious 
study among the Hindus ; that the fundamental 
questions of political organisations such as the theory 
of sovereignty, the principle of obedience, the struc¬ 
ture of the state and society were not the subject 
of enquiry by a people presumed to have been 
steeped in metaphysical speculation” (Introductory). 
He, however, gave an explanation of this notion 
of the early European Orientalists. “The political 
weakness of the Hindu community”, he wrote, 
“spread over many centuries, gave colour to the 
idea that at least so far as the science of politics 
was concerned, Indian thinkers had made no contri¬ 
bution which deserved the serious consideration of 
the political thinkers of Europe” (p. 3). He traced 
the origin and evolution of kingship in India from 
the time of the Vedas to the end of the Hindu 
period. Notwithstanding various theories about the 
origin and evolution of kingship in Hindu India, 
the fact remains that no divine origin can be 
attributed, with justice, to the^ kings by Hindu 
political theorists (p. 42). There was no magical 
origin either. While discussing the duties of the 
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king, Panikkar observed that the Hindu kingship 
never developed into an autocracy which was so 
common in Europe (p. 105). Unlike a European 
king, the Hindu king was merely “one limb of the 
body politic” (p. 105). What is remarkable in this 
work is his strenuous defence of the real Hindu 
political thought against the onslaught of misinter¬ 
pretation by European educated scholars- an attitude 
which he seriously deprecated. He noted with 
disgust that the superimposition of the idea of state 
omnipotence over the Hindu idea of kingship took 
place in the British period. “The importation”, he 
wrote, “of the theory of state omnipotence has 
given to the idea of Indian monarchy a conception 
of autocracy totally opposed to Indian ideas” (p. 154). 
Perhaps this had helped the establishment of the 
theory of paramountcy of the British Crown. 
Western educated minds may consider it a pro-Hindu 
bias in Panikkar. It is of no use to dispute that 
contention. What is striking is that Christ Church 
had little influence on the Sardar at least in this 
case. 

Malabar and the Portugese , etc. and Malabar 
and the Dutch (1931 ) are two complementary works 
of Panikkar which trace the history of European 
connection with the west coast of India from 
the beginning of the 16th to the end of the 18th 
century. Studying the Portugese contact with 
Malabar he came to the conclusion that the Portugese 
political organisation was totally ineffective. Their 
authority extended over Goa and a few other 
coastal.towns inspite of*the fact that they had. 
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dreamt of carving out a kingdom of their own. 
Even from the point of view of trade, their connec¬ 
tion did not ultimately prove to be highly remu¬ 
nerating as the monopoly of trade which they 
claimed, was not conceded by Indian Powers in the 
region. They were soon ecclipsed by the Dutch 
who gave them a death blow after the capture of 
Cochin in 1663. Thereafter it was the story of 
the Dutch, though the Portugese remained in Goa 
and a few other places. The Dutch flare blszed 
with full fury for more than a century and then 
faded out only to make room for the English. 

The first connection of the Dutch with Malabar 
began in 1604 when the Zamorin of Calicut entered 
into a treaty with Admiral Haghen. Quilon and 
Cranganore were captured in 1661, and Cochin fell 
into the Dutch hands in 1663. Though the Dutch 
stepped into the shoes of the Portugese, Panikkar 
asserted that they never became the Paramount 
Power in Malabar (p. 117). Their political authority 
extended over Cochin and Quilon mainly. The 
rise and expansion of Travancore (Chap. V & VI) 
since the accession of Martanda Varma in 1729 
were an antithesis to the rise of the Dutch. 
Their military pretensions were practically shattered 
by Martanda Varma and his successor Rama Varma. 
What remained thereafter was badly shaken by 
Hyder Ali (Chap. VIII). The Dutch power ulti¬ 
mately disappeared as a sequel to their alliance 
with the French in Europe during the Napoleonic 
wars. Cochin was captured by the EngFsh in 1795 
and "with this the Dutch flag ceased to fly on 
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the Malabar coast” (p. 111). The formal cession 
took place by the Convention of Paris in 1814. 

Panikkar rightly considered that the Dutch 
connection with Malabar was in many ways bene¬ 
ficial. Their policy was governed by the “single 
consideration of maximum pepper trade at minimum 
expense” (p. 112), and for this they had to fight 
against the rivalry of other European trading 
nations. What is most interesting is that the 
political polarization in the Malabar dealt a severe 
blow to the Nayar power. Panikkar aptly stated 
that the history of this period was but the “history 
of the fall of the Nayar Power in Malabar”. 
The emergence of a modern centralised bureaucratic 
state since the rise of Martanda Varma practically 
crushed the power of the Nayar nobility.. “From 
a privileged order which through its local chiefs 
controlled the affairs of Malabar, the Nayars in 
Travancore and Cochin became merely the chief 
community in these states” (p. 151). The book is 
well written no doubt but the footnoting is so 
unsatisfactory that it excites doubts in the minds 
of specialists that Panikkar did not study the Dutch 
sources carefully. But in the introduction he stated 
that he had gone through 36 volumes of translated 
Dutch records in India Office and admitted “owing 
to the shortness of my stay in Holland I was 
not able to make full use of these (records)*' (p. XX). 
Later in 1960 Panikkar combined these works to 
give a connected account in A History of Kerala 
(1498-1801) published by the Annamalai University. 

True to the spirit of the time Panikkar was 
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attracted by the problems of Indian education at 
the early stage of his career and wrote Essays on 
Educational Reconstruction in India in 1920. Three 
essays of this volume were prepared while he was 
in Oxford. The book was written at a time when 
Indian opinion with regard to educational problems 
was taking shape vigorously. Panikkar noted that 
“the conviction has gained ground that the present 
system of education in India is thoroughly ineffec¬ 
tive and does not in any way help in the great 
programme of reconstruction before us” (p. 3). 
Notwithstanding his Oxford background he could 
realise that English education was introduced not 
with “any altruistic desire to educate the Indian 
peoples in order to mould them into an Indian 
nation”, (p. 4), though he rejected the opinion that 
this was “a deliberate policy of Christianising India 
through education” (p. 5). As the social ideals of 
the English education were entirely different from 
and to a great extent hostile to Indian condition, 
he pleaded for the system of national education 
(Essay -1). In that system there would not be 
any attempt of “maintaining status relations” (p. 17). 
It is apparent that Panikkar used the expression 
'national education* in a wider sense of the term, 
and observed that it was interpreted differently 
by moderate and extremist nationalists. He had 
no hesitation to express that in a true Indian 
system English can never serve'the purpose as a 
medium of instruction (p. 38). H* summarily rejec¬ 
ted the claims of all other Indian languages, 
especially Tamil and Eengali which, however 
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cultivated their literatures be, could claim to be 
anything but “a language spoken by a sub-nationa¬ 
lity” (p. 40). He therefore pleaded for “Hindusthani” 
as a common language. It is not, however, clear 
whether he wanted to substitute English by Hindus¬ 
tani in all stages of a national educational 
system. The proper education of women and children 
was then urged by Panikkar (p. 43 and p. 127). What 
he dreaded most was perhaps the officialisation of 
education which he viewed as an antithesis to the 
rise of Indian nationalism. “The nationalist move¬ 
ment in India”, he wrote, “is threatened today 
by a grave danger, that of an inquisitorial control 
by the state of the educational machinery” (p. 50). 
He urged the reform of Indian universities in 
consonant with the needs of the time. Panikkar 
suffered from a contradiction when, instead of 
advocating a broad based liberal education, he 
suggested the institution of “separate courses where 
the candidates should be given the training and 
education which would fit them for their work 
in government offices” (p. 100). He was frankly 
in favour of maintaining the “bread ticket” system 
in a different form. He was against the “standar¬ 
disation of intelligence” (p. 128). In this volume 
it is apparent that instead of a scholarly exposition 
of the problems of Indian education, he adumbrated 
his own philosophy of education. 

Interested as he was in the affairs of the 
Princely States, Panikkar also studied the constitu¬ 
tional problems of India as he foresaw a transfer 
of power from British to Indian hands. His ideas 
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about the future framework of Indian constitution 
were expressed in Federal India (1930) which he 
wrote in collaboration of Col. K. N. Haksar. He 
held that “the problem of the attainment of 
political freedom by India is not free from com¬ 
plexities” (p. Preface). India had peculiar problems 
of her own which could not be overlooked at 
the time of prescribing a constitutional set up. 
Panikkar expressed the opinion that the history of 
India from the earliest times showed “a remarkable 
persistence of regional particularism” and an “inter¬ 
play of centripetal and centrifugal forces”. The 
main problem of the constitution of India, therefore, 
was “to provide a stable equilibrium for its centri¬ 
petal and centrifugal forces” (Chap. I). He analysed 
the condition of various states and showed that 
a similar situation existed in India also justifying 
his proposition. In such a state of things what 
was needed was “the organic union of sovereign 
states of India with the British Indian Government” 
which could be achieved only on a federal basis. 
He noted that the federal solution of India's 
problems was being discussed purely from “the point 
of view of the political organization of British 
India”. But he firmly expressed the view that to 
leave the Indian States as “Foreign” would be to. 
evade the crux of the problem. What Panikkar 
prescribed was a federation of British India with 
the Indian States with juridical, institutional and 
legal guarantees (Chaps. V, VI &*VII). To justify 
his views he made an elaborate analysis of different 
constitutions old and new (Chaps. Ill & IV). He 
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thought that these guarantees would mean “the 
attainment of a great object at a small price”. 
The rationality of Panikkar’s suggestion was, how¬ 
ever, blurred by his statement that “federalism 
and representative government responsible to an 
elected legislature cannot go hand in hand” (p. 120). 
He further stated, “if the Federal Executive is 
made responsible to a body elected on a non - 
federal and unitary basis, then the guarantees provided 
for the states will become illusory” (p. 120); and 
the “practical result would be a camouflaged annexa¬ 
tion of the Indian States” (p. 121). His solution 
was : “British India would enjoy responsible govern¬ 
ment for purposes of its exclusive affairs, and for 
purposes of All-India affairs, by alliance with the 
states, a Dominion would come into being, the 
central authority of which would be created by 
agreement” (p. 122). To make his point more clear 
he asserted that “a self-governing British India 
with responsible government would have to be 
content with formal and friendly relations with 
the neighbouring Indian States** (p. 153) It is 
apparent how obsessed he was with the rights and 
demands of the Princely States. But the study is 
important in the sense that it presented the other 
point of view - the approach of the Princes towards 
the constitutional problems of India. 

Panikkar’s ideas about the constitutional prob¬ 
lems pure and simple had already been reflected 
in 1928 in The Working of Dyarchy in India , 1919-28 
written under the pseudonim ‘Kerala Putra\ As 
he stated in the introduction, his object was 
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solely to analyse the Montagu-Chelmsford constitu¬ 
tion and to see how far it had been successful 
as a first instalment of Responsible Government 
in India. He first examined the government of 
India before the Act of 1919 (Chap. I) and rightly 
observed that “the war had quickened the demo¬ 
cratic impulse in India" (p. 9). British statesmen 
recognised that a clear and definite statement of 
British policy towards India had become imperative. 
Hence the Declaration of 20th August 1917. “It 
should not, however, be forgotten", Panikkar wrote, 
“that though the principle of responsibility was 
introduced and a measure of Indianisation was 
decided upon, the autocratic character of the 
Government was still maintained" (p. 25). It is, 
however, difficult to accept his proposition that 
“but for the political circumstances....the working 
of the Reforms would perhaps have yielded more 
satisfactory results” (p. 27). He referred to the 
Rowlatt Bill, Jalianwallah Bagh, the Khilafat 
movement and the attitude of the civil service 
(Chap. Ill) to show that “from the very beginning 
the Reforms never had the proper political atmos¬ 
phere” (p. 41), and hence their failure. Perhaps 
Panikkar overlooked the fact that the British 
Government introduced the reforms as a matter 
of political expediency and not out of some altruis¬ 
tic motive. 

About the “Dyarchy in the Provinces” (Chap. IV) 
Panikkar remarked that so fat as ministerial 
responsibility was concerned, the whole scheme 
was defeated. The Rules made by the Government 
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of India and the Governors were an antithesis to 
the proper working of the system. Moreover, 
“there was never an opportunity for the develop¬ 
ment of a grouping based on opposition or support 
to the Government in the Councils” (Chap. V, p. 70). 
In the financial sphere the position was worse 
(Chap. VI). The only silver lining was “the close 
contact between the people and their represen¬ 
tatives in the councils and as a result far-reaching 
social legislation was attempted in some provinces 1 * 
(Chap. VIII). About the future set up (Chap. IX), 
he ruled out the development of a constitution 
on a purely Indian basis. He remarked that “the 
British political tradition has become a part of the 
heritage of India and this is the governing fact 
in the Indian situation” (p. 112). It is on this 
assumption that Panikkar. expressed the opinion 
that the idea of an Indian constitution “on indige¬ 
nous models and on principles suited to oriental 

minds.must therefore be abandoned as foolish 

and illogical” (p. 116). He, therefore, held that 
the basis of the future constitution of India should 
be only on the basis of “responsible Government 
in the English sense”. In the new set up adequate 
guarantees should be inserted to safeguard the 
interests of the minorities and he firmly held that 
“separate representation is the most ineffective method 
of doing it” (p. 142). Above all, a proper constitu¬ 
tion with “a strong central authority, maintained 
with the help of Britain, will be the strongest” 
(p. 148). Panikkar wanted to prescribe a model 
which was to be kept in view . by < the Simon 
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Commission in deciding the future constitution 
for India. 

On the eve of Independence Panikkar wrote 
a pamphlet The Basis of An lndo-British Treaty (1946) 
in which he related the future relationship between 
the two countries to the defence problems of the 
Indian Ocean region. In the words of Panikkar, 
in her own interest “India has the last chance 
for fulfilling her national destiny as a partner in 
the maritime State System” (p. 5). As a maritime 
power India can succeed only when she is indus¬ 
trially strong and it is really heartening that he 
advocated that “the liquidation of British vested 
interests in India should be an article of the 
treaty” (p. 7i between India and England. The 
objects of the. proposed Treaty also included the 
maintenance of scientific research, creation of wide¬ 
spread industrial and technical efficiency (p. 9) etc. 
Panikkar believed that in the interest of both the 
countries there should be a political and military 
treaty (p. 11) which could be smoothly worked by 
devising a suitable machinery. He went a step 
further and said “the lndo-British treaty, in the 
wider aspects', of its organization, can, therefore, 
-justifiably be considered as a part of the world 
security system” (p. 16). It could also “transform 
the present vacuum in South-East Asia into a great 
centre of dynamic power” (p. 16). In the peculiar 
situation in the Indian subcontinent at that time 
Panikkar thought that both India and Pakistan 
would have to be guaranteed one against the other 
by means of separate treaties. One must admire 
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the far sight of Panikkar when he emphasised the 
reintegration of India and Pakistan as a single 
unit for purposes of defence. At the end he 
outlined a machinery for cooperation on the basis 
of an equal partnership and common interests 
(Chap V). He also envisaged of a Regional Security 
Council under the U N. Charter, and this Council 
should consist of representatives of all states of 
the Indian Ocean area. This is nothing but putting 
the idea of collective security in a different form. 
What Panikkar did not, perhaps, realise was that any 
Indo-British treaty of the nature he stated would 
have surely dragged India into a military bloc 
with all its paraphernalia of power politics, cold 
war, etc. Moreover, he overemphasised the role of 
England. The trend of events since 1945 clearly 
showed that England was gradually going down 
the ladder of military power and she was destined 
to play a secondary role in the world of super* 
Powers* The pamphlet also reveals that Panikkar 
upheld the later 19th century tradition of looking 
at England with great expectation that she would 
have a genuine interest in the welfare of India 
irrespective of the imerialistic need: . This confor¬ 
mity with the old tradition proved that Panikkar 
was extremely moderate in his attitude towards 

England in relation to India. 

In studying Indian history Panikkar s canvas is 
tcally vast. One of his interests, which has been 
somewhat overlooked by Indian historians in general, 
is the study of geo-politics. The influence of the 
ante was reflected in his India and m Indian 
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Ocean - An essay on the influence of Sea Power 
on Indian History , published in l c 45. In this work 
however, he transcended the limits of simple geo¬ 
politics and assumed the role of a strategical thinker. 
The fundamental proposition of Panikkar in the 
volume was that “India never lost her indepen¬ 
dence till she lost the command of the sea in the 
first decade of the sixteenth century” (Introduction). 
He wanted to trace “the influence of Indian Ocean 
on the shaping of Indian history and to discuss 
the vital importance of oceanic control to the future 
of India”. The oceans around India had become 
“an active thoroughfare of commercial and cultural 
traffic” (p. 23) since time immemorial (Chap T. The 
naval activity in the Hindu period is well known 
and “the idea that the Hindus had some kind of 
ceremonial objection to the sea, while perhaps true in 
respect of the people of North India, was never 
true in respect of the people of the South” (Chap II, 
p. 29). A new element was introduced with the 
coming of the Europeans (Chap. III). Panikkar 
rightly observed that “without a decisive battle, 
the supremacy of the sea passed to the Portugese” 
(p. 43). The commercial empire of the Portugese 
backed by a strong sea-power declined with the 
decay of Portugal's political and naval power in 
Europe (Chap. IV). A new struggle for a naval 
empire ensued between the Dutch, the French and 
the English (Chrp. V). The strategy of Albuquerque 
found its culmination in the British occupation of 
Malacca and Singapore. In the 19th century the 
Indian ocean was virtually transformed into a British 
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lake (Chap. VI). This was facilitated by the opening 
of the Suez canal. In the present century “the 
entry of Japan into the Indian Ocean demonstrated 
clearly the entire dependence of the security of 
India on the mastery of the seas” (p. 81). This 
hard fact was demonstrated more vigorously during 
the Second World War. Panikkar rightly contended 
that the whole question of Indian defence must 
be considered both in the light of history and of 
recent events. 

The lesson of Indian history is that whoever 
controls the Indian ocean has the sub-continent 
at his mercy. In the case of India, the control 
from the sea operates as a stranglehold due to 
the peculiar geographical factors. Panikkar could 
foresee that since the Indian ocean came into the 
vortex of world politics, the naval power of the 
U. S. A. t Russia, Japan and possibly China would 
be locked into a contest for the control of the 
vast .oceanic span around India. Panikkar became 
prohetic when he predicted that “the Indian Ocean 
will be one of the major problems of the future” 
(p. 91). He also clearly stated that the future of 
any naval power in the area would largely depend 
on the fuel resources and warned that unless the 
fuel supply of India was safeguarded, the whole 
position of India would be seriously jeopardised 
(p. 91). He urged that first of all India must be 
converted into an industrially strong country which 
is essential for any scheme of regionalism. Secondly, 
he ruled out “an exclusively land policy of defence” 
and urged the building up of a naval strength 
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which would be able to defend the long and open 
Indian coast lifte. With the farsight of a military 
strategist Panikkar held that the active control of 
the ocean around India was possible only by hav¬ 
ing suitable island cover as advanced base. In his 
opinion with a ring of naval fortifications covering 
islands like Andamans, Nicobars, etc. the coast 
line of India can be protected for the future and 
the lines of communications on the sea vital to 
Indian interests secured firmly. According to him 
in the present circumstances, the task can be better 
fulfilled in cooperation with Britain. He came to 
the conclusion that “the control of the Indian 
Ocean must, therefore, be a cooperative effort of 
India and Britain and other Commonwealth Units 
having interests on the Ocean with the primary 
responsibility lying on the Indian Navy to guard 
the steel ring created by Singapore, Ceylone, Mauri¬ 
tius and Socotra” (p. 95). The volume under review 
is one of the finest products of Sardar Panikkar. 
It is a testimony to the fact that sometimes a 
historian can rise above bare objectivity of his 
study, visualise the future trend of problems facing 
a country and prescribe the necessary outlook to¬ 
wards the same. It is no wonder that the volume 
drew high praise from captain Liddle Hart, a great 
military critic of this century or from Guy Wint 
and others. 

Another geo-political study came out in 1955 
under the title Geographical Factors in Indian History . 
Panikkar started with the thesis that “geography 
constitutes the permanent basis of every nation’s 
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history’* and “both the internal policies of a country 
and its external relations are governed largely by 
the unalterable geographical conditions and their 
relationship in space to other countries” (Introduc¬ 
tion). He analysed India’s history from the earliest 
times down to the British period in the background 
of its peculiar internal geography and remarked 
that “India’s history can only be understood if we 
realise that it is a perpetual struggle to achieve a 
harmony between the Gangetic plain and the Deccan” 
(Chap. II). The role of the Himalayas and the sea 
(Chaps, ill & IV) in Indian life and politics can 
hardly be overemphasised. It was due to these 
barriers that India could maintain the continuity 
of her civilisation in the face of foreign invasions 
through different routes (Chap. V) The pressure 
of the nomads against civilisation was an impor¬ 
tant factor in the history of early times. “Those 
countries”, Panikkar aptly observed, “which stand 
directly in the way of these nomads are destroyed 
and broken up from time to time. Those that 
are protected by geography receive a backwash and 
after a turmoil settled down again” (p. 18). 

The very fact that many invaders came from 
the land side made us believe that the danger 
from land was greater than that from the sea. 
Hence a neglect of the development of the sea- 
power. It is at the same time true that “the sea 
power is ineffective against organised land masses . 
So long as the central authority is strong, the 
danger from the sea can be minimised. What 
Panikkar wanted to emphasise was that harmony 
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should be maintained between the Gangetic valley 
and the Deccan to mould an organised land mass 
and to develop the oceanic outlook to thwart the 
danger from sea. There cannot be any difference 
of opinion with regard to Panikkar’s proposition 
that India needs “both a continental view and an 
appreciation of sea power" (p. 120). The main 
importance of his work lies in the fact that it 
sets a guide line for the future policy makers of 
India. 

Apart from his study of specific problems of 
India's history, Panikkar brought out in 1947 a 
general analysis of the history of India from the 
earliest times to the present century under the 
title A Survey of Indian History . As he said in 

the Introduction (Second Edition, 1954), he was 
greatly moved by the remark of a Chinese scholar 
that a book on Indian History looked “less like 
a historical work than a telephone directory-an 
enumeration of names unconnected with each other". 
What he actually did in the volume was to give 
a connected story of known facts of Indian history 
in a superb style. He arranged the chapters in a 
masterly manner with a view to bringing about 
clearly and convincingly the main factors that 
gave a distinctive shape to India of the present 
times. Written in a lucid style the volume will 
greatly appeal to general readers both Indian and 
non-Indian. The popularity of the work is proved 
by the fact that it was reprinted twelve times 
between. 1947 end 1962, 

On the pgcasion of the Centenary of the Mutiny 
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Panikkar brought out a slender but highly interes* 
ting pamphlet entitled In 1857' (on 16th August, 
1957) at the invitation of the Harold Laski Insti¬ 
tute of Political Science. About 1857 Panikkar 
forcefully put forward the thesis that it was 4 ‘a 
peoples' movement" though ‘‘dispersed and lacking 
in efficient organisation" (p. 4). He rightly opined 
that “the military aspect of the rebellion was 
unimportant" (p. 5) and admitted that the leader¬ 
ship on the Indian side was poor and ineffective. 
The striking characteristic of this essay is the way 
Panikkar argues that it was a national movement 
— a War of Independence. He negated the argu¬ 
ments of those who contended that it was a Mutiny 
pure and simple because—a) “Bengal and Punjab 
were virtually unaffected by the movement and in 
fact cooperated with the British" ; b) “it did not 
spread .to the South 1 ; and c) “even in the north 
support for the movement was not universal" (p. 7). 
Panikkar aptly commented that “on the basis of 
the arguments of this nature it could be proved 
that no movement unless it became successful is 
ever national" tp. 7). He referred to the American 
War of Independence to justify his stand and 
pointed out that there was a considerable section of 
people in the original colonies who claimed to be 
loyalists. and chose to migrate to Canada rather 
than go against the Crown. He argued that the 
“decisive test of a national movement is whether 
its objective is the achievement of the country's 
freedom" (p. 8) and opined that on that question there 
could be no doubt. He further asserted that “the 
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independence the leaders visualised was return to 
the cld conditions of divisions and anarchy does 
not alter the fact that it was a movement for 
independence and in that sense was a national 
struggle” (p. 8). On another plank Panikkar could 
contend that it was a national movement-“it 
transcended communal feeling”. 

In December 1961 Panikkar delivered a course 
of three lectures under the Bharatiya Vidya-Bhavana 
Annual Birla Endowment Scheme on Indian History. 
These lectures were published in 1963 under the 
title The Determining Periods of Indian History in 
which he reviewed the course of Indian history 
from a new perspective. His main thesis is that 
“the basic fact in respect of Indian history is the 
continuity of the Hindu people since the time of 
their first integration...” (p. 3). To prove this he 
took an extensive sweep of 3 hundred years-period : 
350 to 250 B. C. - The Integration of the Indian 
People ; 1330 to 1430 A. D. - Resistance to Islam ; 
and 1818—1918—Encounter with the West. These 
were the periods “when the Hindu people, who, it 
can never too strongly be emphasised, constitute 
the basis of Indian history and culture, overcome 
the danger that challenged them and emerged strong 
enough to carry on their own life” (p. 4). The 
first period which gave India “the conception of 
unity and empire” witnessed “the integration of the 
Hindus into a community based on common religious 
beliefs” (p. 19). In the second fliis community was 
fated with a new danger. But in the confrontation 
witfc Islam ultimately the vitality of the old culture 
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triumphed. It became clear that though Hinduism 
was in fact no more than the religion of a con¬ 
quered people, India was “not destined to be a 
Muslim country”. The issue raised in the third 
period, according to Panikkar, was “the confronta¬ 
tion of a superior, expanding and highly dynamic 
civilization with an old, static and as it appeared, 
decaying culture” (p. 45). The result was the emer¬ 
gence of “a new civilization rooted firmly in India's 
own ancient traditions but adopting and assimila¬ 
ting many things from the civilisation of the West” 
(p. 67). Panikkar, in his eagerness to prove indirectly 
the vitality of the Hindu culture, adopted a secta¬ 
rian attitude and thereby identified himself to some 
extent with the revivalist group of thinkers. 

Almost the same outlook was reflected in his 
The Foundations of New India , 1963. Panikkar obser¬ 
ved that “India today is the scene of a great experi¬ 
ment” (p. 253). A fundamental transformation is in 
the process involving no less than the creation of 
a new civilization by conscious democratic means. 
It is definitely more than a process of moderniza¬ 
tion. He has analysed India’s inheritence (Part I), 
the social structure (Part II), the intellectual setting 
(Part III), constitutional tradition and thinking (Part 
IV) and above all the impact of the Mahatma and 
Marx iChap. V) to X’ray the profile of New India 
(Part VI) that is being built by Indian leaders since 
our Independence. “The birth of a new civiliza¬ 
tion, an attempted synthesis of the East and the 
West, a co-mingling of the two producing a new 
way of life with a distinct individuality, this is 
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what India today stands for” (p. 254). But the 
real question is whether the changes now taking 
place in India are durable. If this synthesis proves 
to be durable, then India will be the fore-runner 
of a new movement. If it fails, in Panikkar’s opinion 
Asia and not only India will again fall back in 
the march of time. What is apparent is that he 
wants to assess the role of India in a wider pers¬ 
pective. It reflects, at the same time, the pet thesis 
that India occupies a pivotal position in Asia- an 
idea that is yet to come out of an acid test of 
history. Shortly before his death, Panikkar completed 
the manuscript of another book which was pub¬ 
lished in 1964 under the title India - Past and 
Present . It is a sort of handbook helpful for the 
foreigners who want to have a bird s eye view of 
India's history, people and achievement.' 



CHAPTER - III 


HISTORIAN OF PRINCELY STATES 


The works that gave wider recognition to 
Panikkar related to the study of the relations be¬ 
tween the Indian Princely States and the govern¬ 
ment of India. He may very well be described 
as the historian of Princely States. It is one of 
those fields in which Panikkar could speak from 
his own experience with authority. Sir Ashutosh 
Mukher jee first invited him to deliver the Calcutta 
University Readership Lectures on The Evolution of 
British Policy towards Indian States , 1774-1858. The 
outcome of his study was a comprehensive volume 
published in July 1927 which was revised and 
enlarged by him in December 1932 with the title 
Indian States and the Government of India . The 
purpose of this work was not as he himself stated 
in the Introduction, “to justify the existence of 
Indian States or to attack their methods of govern¬ 
ment”. The main object was “to analyse and 
interpret the unique system of policy” that had 
developed in India “partly as a result of policy and 
partly as a result of historical accident” (p. IX). 
Unlike Lee-Warner who’s sole object was to justify 
the imperialist stand-point, Panikkar wanted to 
tackle the problem with a spirit of independence 
and impartiality—as he asserted in the Preface- 
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inspitc of his intimate connections with the Prin¬ 
cely States. He, however, admitted that two things 
made the study difficult - (1) the vagueness of the 
term Indian States’ and (2) the absence of any 
regular sources of information, because “the Govern¬ 
ment of India has always treated the subject as 
a sacred mystery” (p. XIII). From the early days 
(Chap. I) he traced the evolution of the States and 
the British policy towards them. During the period 
from Lord Hastings to the Mutiny (Chap. II) the 
aggrandisement of the States was the main object. 
“The short-sightedness of the policy pursued towards 
the States between 1813-1855 became clear in the 
blazing light of the conflagration of 1857 (p. 25). 
Hence a rethinking after 1857 (Chap. III). Though 
the old policy of jealousy and annexation was 
rejected, the position of the States underwent a 
silent revolution. “From the foreign and indepen¬ 
dent allies of a sovereign corporation, the great 
States found themselves transferred to the protection 
of the Crown of England, whose authority over 
them was boldly and frankly announced” (p. 26). 
With the growth of a central power Imperial 
authority was gradually extended and asserted 
(Chaps. IV & VI). The working of the paramountcy 
(Chap. V) revealed that there had been “a clear 
and undeniable restriction of the rights of Indian 
States” (p. 99). Intervention in the internal affairs 
of the States had become a normal practice though 
on many an occasion it triggered off controversy 
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Indian authorities further eroded the rights of the 
States. The new tendency was to consider India 
as a single unit. Inspite of this Panikkar consi¬ 
dered that “within the limits set by the agreements 
that define their relation with the British govern¬ 
ment, Indian rulers are sovereigns by every criterion 
of political science” (p. 145). But what was actually 
found was that practice differed from preaching 
and theories did not tally with facts. The cons¬ 
titutional position was rather-complicated (Chap. IX). 
The accepted view was that the States were under 
“the suzerainty of the Crown” and Panikkar also 
noted that “this view has even found statutory 
expression” (p. 149). He contradicted his earlier 
statement that “Indian rulers are sovereigns by 
every criterion” when he wrote that “even as 
regards the British Empire, India, both British and 
Indian, is a single entity” (p. 149). Panikkar viewed 
the institution of the Chamber of Princes (Chap. XII) 
as “the surrender of one of the most cherished 
principles of British policy in relation to the Indian 
States, viz., the refusal to permit joint action or 
interest in each other’s affairs” (p. 152). True, it 
was a subtle but important change. The semblance 
of sovereignty was seen when “the Indian delega¬ 
tion to the Imperial Conference always included 
a ruling Prince as representative of the independent 
States of India” (p. 157). But what Panikkar did 
not realise or perhaps was not ready to admit was 
that cooperation with British imperialism lay at 
the bottom of the concession. Jn this connection 
Mahatma . Gandhi*?* > observation, is significant. He 
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Said that gradually the Princes became “British 
officers in Indian dress". 

The legal aspects of the problems of the Prin¬ 
cely States were discussed by Panikkar in another 
volume entitled Inter-Statal Law • The Law affec¬ 
ting the relations of the Indian States with the 
British Crown. This is the published form of six 
lectures (Sundaram Ayyar-Krishnaswami Ayyar Lec¬ 
tures) delivered by him in Madras University in 
in 1933-34. These lectures are highly technical 
but complimentary to his earlier study of the States. 
Sir William Lee-Warner’s work was essentially 
political and did not devote much attention to 
the problems of interstatal law. In his The Native 
States of India Lee-Warner presented the British 
point of view. But Panikkar s object was to fill 
in the gap and approach the problem from the 
point of view of the States. He differed with 
Lee-Warner with regard to the concept of “para- 
mountcy". To Panikkar it was “merely the expres¬ 
sion denoting the position in which an Indian State* 
stands to the crown" and could not be “a source 
of law" (p. 13). The territorial extent of the States 
was definitely fixed and Princes could not add to 
it by conquest and other processes known to Inter¬ 
national Law (p. 21). But panikkar had to agree 
with West-lake that Indian States had no inter¬ 
national personality. “The Indian States", he wrote, 
**in virtue of the delegation of their external 
independence and the right oL self-defence have 
ho international life" (p. 31). Moreover, on a careful 
analysis of the law relating to sovereignty (lecture II) 
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he had to concede that the Paramount Power had 
the right to intervene in the affairs of a State if 
gross misgovernment prevailed there. The law rela¬ 
ting to jurisdiction made the problem more compli¬ 
cated (Lee. IV). Though the subjects of Indian 
States were not British Subjects in the strict sense 
of the term, there was no law defining nationa¬ 
lity in the States (p. 67). All these show that 
Indian States were firmly tied to the chariot wheel 
of British imperialism to ensure the system of 
indirect rule over the non-British areas. 

Panikkar summed up his views on the Indian 
States again in 1942 in a pamphlet (No. 4) of the 
series "Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs". This 
pamphlet proves that he did not change his stand 
vis-a-vis the relation of the States with the Govern¬ 
ment. His analysis of the problems was as thorough 
as that of Lee-Warner. Both of them were pene¬ 
trating in their own way. Panikkar may be said 
to be the Indian Lee-Warner minus the imperialist 
bias. Lee-Warner's position is clear. He wanted 
to defend the imperiatist standpoint. But Panikkar's 
case is rather confusing. Definitely, he did not 
represent at least in this regard, the nationalist 
views. To put on impartiality he made his position 
contradictory in many points. If rights and duties 
of the States were sacred, there could not be any 
ground for cooperation with British imperialism. 
It is disappointing that he did not see, or perhaps 
did not want tp admit, that cooperation with 
imperialism went against the larger interests of the 
$fry, thought it brought certain advantages 
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to the princes themselves. He, however, wrote, 
“with changed circumstance the British authorities 
themselves began to feel that cooperation with the 
Princes as a body may bear fruitful results” (Inter- 
Statal Law, p. 109). It is clear from the discussions 
of the Round Table Conference after the Simon 
Commission that the Princes were ready to bargain 
with Britain to maintain their separate entity in 
case of a change in the constitutional, set up of 
India It is really astonishing that a man of the 
stature of Panikkar could not visualise even in 
1942 when India was struggling for independence, 
that the numerous fragmented States would be an 
anachronism in New India. Even after noting the 
political, economic and geographical i nity of India 
as a whole, he could not see the writing on the 
wall. He still upheld the exclusiveness of the 
small units in the Indian body politic. In the 
conclusion of the Oxford Pamphlet he lamented 
that “the value of political units of convenient 
size is easily forgotton in a world impressed by 
immensity”. In his opinion, the small States ful¬ 
filled a function which was of “immense value to 
the diversified life of the motherland”. Perhaps 
his deep involvement in the affairs of the Princely 
States stood in the way of his prescribing the 
melting of the small units in the future crucible 
of nationalist India. But we should not blame 
him for being a historian in the strict sense of the 
term, who is expected to analyse what it is and 
not what ought to be. 

Panikkar's intimate connection with the 
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Princes attracted his attention to the study of the 
life and activities of some of them. Hence we find 
a biographical study of Gulab Singh in 1930. A 
new edition of the book came out in 1953 with 
the title The Founding of the Kashmir State: A 
Biography of Maharaja Gulab Singh. It must be 
noted that it is one of the main texts which has 
been referred to for the justification of the frontier 
rights of Kashmir in Ladakh and Aksai Chin. The 
greatness of Gulab Singh should be assessed with 
reference to the fact that the hilly tract between 
the plains of the Punjab and the valley of Kashmir 
was never before his time united under any single 
ruler. Born in 1792 Gulab Singh showed in his 
early days that he was a child of destiny. At 
the age of 17 he came to the Sikh Court of Lahore 
as an adventurer, but very soon attracted the 
attention of the great Sikh ruler Ranjit Singh. 
Thereafter his rise was phenomenal. Almost within 
six years of his service he had become an impor¬ 
tant grandee (Chap II. p. 26). In all the campaigns 
of Ranjit Singh, he played a prominent part. But 
as Panikkar s study revea's, Gulab had always “dreamt 
of uniting all the hilly country over which his 
ancestors ruled into one State” .p 24). This is why 
he could not tolerate the existence of any power¬ 
ful chief in the area and even helped Ranjit in 
crushing them. The episode of Mian Dedo is a 
testimony to that In 1820 Jammu was given to 
Gulab Singh in farm and in 1821 he undertook 
the conquest of Khistwar. The dream of Gulab 
Singh was realised in 1822 when he was rewarded 
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with a grant from Ran jit Singh of the principa¬ 
lity of Jammu with the hereditary title of Rajah. 
Ranjit Singh himself installed Gulab on the Gaddi 
and personally performed the Raj Tilak. between 
1822 and 1839 he made further conquests in the 
hilly tracts lying in the interior of Jammu. 

After the death of Ranjit Singh, Gulab became a 
powerful figure in the north eastern region. The 
anarchy in the Sikh state drew him from Lahore 
to his own dominions (Chap. III). It was at that 
time he made friendship with Henry Lawrence. 
On the eve of the Anglo-Sikh War he earned the 
displeasure of Rani Jhindan who made every effort 
to root out the Jammu family (Chap. IV). Mean¬ 
while, he had gathered further strength by his 
conquest of Ladakh, Baltistan and Western Tibet 
between 1831 and 1842. Gulab s tact paid him rich 
dividends, and seven days after the Treaty of Lahore 
(16th March, 1846, Kashmir was sold out to him 
by the English as Henry Lawrence realised the 
necessity of conciliating him. He was also recognised 
as an independent sovereign. Though this tran¬ 
saction was severely criticised by many, Panikkar 
.viewed it as “the price paid for Gulab Singhs 
efforts to bring about a speedy peace” (p. 115). He 
also came to the conclusion - which is rather deba- 
able that it was then impossible for the East 
India Company to ‘ conquer Kashmir. Whatever 
that may be, the founding of the Kashmir state 
was effected under the Treaty of Amritsar. Though 
the legal title was. transferred in 1846, it took 
a number of y&rs for Gulab lingh to consolidate 
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his authority (Chap. VII). Free from the control of 
the English, Kashmir flourished under Gulab Singh 
who chalked out an independent system of politics, 
not seen elsewhe r e in India. Panikkar rightly 
remarked that Gulab was “undoubtedly an oppor¬ 
tunist, ready to stand out boldly or to withdraw 
as the occasion demanded" (p. 152). When Gulab 
Singh died in 1858, he left behind him a strong 
integrated and peaceful state which was, perhaps, 
destined to play a crucial role in the politics of 
the Indian subcontinent. 

Another well written volume came out in 
1936 entitled The Indian Prince in Council - A Re¬ 
cord of the Chancellorship of His Highness The 
Maharaja of Patiala. Panikkar’s relation with the 
Maharaja is too well known and it is but natural 
that he could tell us an authentic account For 
nearly ten years the Maharaja was the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes which, according to 
Panikkar, was instituted “as the result of the desire 
of the rulers of Indian States for an organization 
which would enable the Viceroy and the Princes 
to come together and to deliberate on matters 
relating to the Empire, India and the States as a 
whole” (p. V). The British rulers very well appre¬ 
ciated the value of cooperation of Princes especially 
at a time when the nationalist movement was assu¬ 
ming a menacing character from the point of view 
of British imperialism. The Maharaja was a mem¬ 
ber of the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
which was formally inaugurated in February 1921. 
In 1926 the Maharaja became its Chancellor, We 
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have to bear in mind that Indian nationalist lea¬ 
ders were then fighting for constitutional reforms 
and against this background the works of the 
Maharaja have to be judged. He tried his best to 
preserve and protect the rights of the States and 
unhesitatingly declared, “in fact, they (British-Indian 
leaders) seem to assume that British India would 
absorb or at least have full authority over the 
Indian States. Such an idea, we of the States, 
peoples and Rulers alike, are bound to oppose with 
all our strength” (Speech of Maharaja, p. 13). When 
the Butler Committee came to India to ascertain 
the relationship of the Princes with the Paramount 
Power, the Maharaja played a great role in presen- 
ting the case of the States. His strong advocacy 
earned him tributes from many Princes which 
were indicative of the appreciation of the woik 
of the Chamber under his Chancellorship (Chap. III). 

Panikkar noted with satisfaction that the 
Maharaja’s Chancellorship also “marked an epoch 
in the relationship of the Paramount Power with 
the so-called smaller States” whose rulers were 
excluded from the Chamber of Princes (Chap. V, 
p. 51). This is one of the reasons why the Maharaja 
demanded a larger Upper House in the Federal 
Legislature in which even the small States could 
get representation (p. 68). When the question of 
Dominion Status was being seriously discussed, he 
did 'not conceal “his conviction that India is entit¬ 


led to the largest measure ^of self-government 
consistent with his position in the Empire” '(p. 78); 
but bne can easily 'find that his speeches about 
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Irwin were eulogistic. It was during the Maharaja's 
tenure that the Chamber was transformed into 
“an effective political institution 1 and the Chan¬ 
cellor became the authorized spokesman of the 
Princes (Chap. VI). Despite various criticisms of 
the tactics, intentions and even affiliations of the 
Maharaja (Panikkar dubbed them all as ‘ungenerous 
critics’), Panikkar concluded that the Chancellor¬ 
ship of the Maharaja of Patiala “will stand out 
in modern Indian history as a period of great achieve¬ 
ment 11 (p. 128). The utterly uncritical nature of 
the work cannot escape the notice of a serious 
reader. We are constrained to say that the Ssirdar 
did not care to put the achievement of the Maha¬ 
raja to the acid test of critical evaluation in the 
light of nationalist opinions. The view that 
“Panikkar chose to write of them as administra¬ 
tors of segments of India as it existed and to 
depict them as men who had built up indigenous 
traditions of indirect rule in India 111 perhaps does 
not express the whole truth. What we get in 
this volume is a journalist’s image of a Prince whom 
he admired. 

It is interesting that only a couple of years 
before he entered the services of the Bikaner State, 
he wrote His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: 
A Biography (1937). Born with a rich heritage Ganga 
Singhji’s rule constituted an important chapter in 
the history of the Bikaner State as well as in 
the history of modern India. In his early days 


1. Bettfol Past and Present, op. cit, p.69. 
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he was brought up with utmost care (Chap. II) 
and had his training under men like Sir Brian 
Eger ton, K. C. I. E. Panikkar observed that when the 
Maharaja assumed sovereign authority in December, 
1828, it marked “the end of an epoch and the 
beginning of another in Bikaner” (Chap. Ill, p. 50). 
The relation of the Native States with the Govern¬ 
ment of India was then passing through a crucial 
stage. Though he was irritated by “confidential 
restrictions” put on young rulers, he seriously 
devoted himself to the task of reconstruction of 
his State which was utterly underdeveloped. Pani¬ 
kkar noted that the famine of 1896-97 had effected 
a great change in the mind of Ganga Singhji who 
rose magnificiently to the occasion to fight the ‘ 
famine (p. 61). His great ability brought him into 
prominence and he was invited by Lord Curzon 
to attend the coronation of King Edward in 1902 
as a representative of the Princes. 

Brought up in a liberal tradition under the 
guidance of able Englishmen in his boyhood, Ganga 
Singhji, on his return from England took in hand a 
thorough reorganization of the administrative system 
of the State (Chap. IV). While fully alive to the 
responsibility of maintaining a good government 
in his state, the Maharaja was, however, “in no 
way prepared to tolerate the daily naggings of 
interfering political agents”. He was left free to 
work out the future of Bikaner according to his 
own light and his success earned the pleasure of 
Lord Minto. During his second visit to the State 
in 1908-9, the Viceroy announced that “the Maharaja 
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was one who stood in favour with the govern¬ 
ment” (p. 119). His friendship with the British 
Government became more intimate and it was 
Ganga Singhji who was instrumental in removing 
the isolation of the Princes (Chap. VII) During 
the Great War he placed the entire resources of 
his State at the disposal of the British Govern¬ 
ment (Chap. VIII). The Maharaja did not see eye 
to eye with the nationalist leaders with regard 
to the Imperial problems and thought that suitable 
steps should be taken to strengthen the position 
of the Princely States (p. 171). His participation 
in the Peace Conference of 1918 brought him in¬ 
to the limelight of international recognition and 

it was no wonder that!' he would be the first 

* 

Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes (Chap XI). 
Panikkar noted that the work of Ganga Singhji 
as Chancellor was “one of careful consolidation” 
(p. 247). Meanwhile, he carried out fuither inter¬ 
nal reforms and the greatest testimony to his 
zeal was the Ganga canal which transformed a 
portion of the vast and sandy expanse of Bikaner 
into smiling field. It is true that though he was 
one of the staunchest champions of the States 
and was not liked by nationalist leaders, the 
people of Bikaner were proud of their ruler and 
were not slow to appreciate his works. Panikkar 
was, perhaps, caught in the web of the same senti¬ 
ment. There is no doubt that he has given us 
a well written "and thorough narrative. If a bio¬ 
graphical study is to be classed as history, an 
expectant reader will be badly disappointed in 
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not getting any teal assessment of the work and the 
policy of Ganga Singhji in the light of contemporary 
nationalist development. But as a popular biogra¬ 
phical work, its value still remains. 



CHAPTER - IV 


BEYOND THE INDIAN HORIZON 


Panikkar was not confined to the study of 
India’s own internal history only. He looked at 
it from a wider angle of vision and tried to realise 
India’s history in relation to others. The Asian' 
perspective was, perhaps, the striking feature of 
Panikkar’s works. Hence we find a few volumes 
at different stages of the evolution of his histori¬ 
cal thinking, relating to India vis-a-vis other 
countries. At the age of twenty-one he studied 
the problems of Indian emigration in a small volume 
entitled Problems of Greater India (1916). The 
apalling condition of the Indian emigrants in differ¬ 
ent colonies of the British empire drew his atten¬ 
tion and led him think about a possible solution. 
Political, Socio-economic and religious factors lay 
at the bottom of this emigration. He was pained 
to see that in all the countries where the Indians 
had become permanent, the ‘white’ population had 
invariably worked against the betterment of their 
condition (p. 31). In his opinion India must accept 
the responsibility to help them in securing economic 
advantages. Moreover, he suggested that Ipdja 
should see that Indians abroad got the bepefi^sof 
Indian civilisation. The problem, had become ^u^ 
because the emigrants were fast losing their Indianness 
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because they were out of touch with the Hindu 
society (p. 97). Hence he urged that the Indian 
spirit should be reclaimed and the best way 
to do that would be to create a Hindu society 
in the colonies. But this he asserted on an erro¬ 
neous supposition that the emigrants were all Hindus. 
It is not a mature analysis of a problem which was 
more complex in character than it appeared to 
be. 

In 1943 came out The Future of South-East 
Asia which was re-published under the title 7 he 
Future of India and South East Asia , 1945. In 
this work he discussed in broad outline post-war 
planning for the whole of South-East Asia-an 
area which was long known as 'Further India*. 
The book was written when the entire area was 
under Japanese control and this fact necessitated 
a reappraisal of the problem that South-East Asia 
was to face in case of a “Bourbon restoration” 
there at the end of the war. The colonial system 
collapsed and the post-war policy in regard to the 
area had to be based on the freedom of colonial 
peoples. In his opinion the future of the region 
depended on “the development of a non-colonial 
and balanced internal economy, and on a collective 
security in which all powers directly concerned 
share in responsibility”. He analysed the role of 
Burma, Thailand, Indo-China and other South- 
East Asian countries and came to the conclusion 
that the problem of security in the region was 
essentially connected with the problem of freedom 
(p. 107). Here also he emphasised the role of India, 
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and argued that a free and stable government in 
India was the essential prerequisite* of the success 
of any future scheme* for South-East Asia in gen¬ 
eral (p. 17). 

A study of cultural relations between India 
and China is also necessary for the proper appre¬ 
ciation of the problem of South-East Asia, as the 
states in this area, by and large, represent the 
spirit of synthesis of the Indian and Chinese 
civilizations. The study of Sino-Indian relation¬ 
ship is, therefore, the object of Panikkar’s India 
and China , 1957. Intimate religious, cultural and 
social relations existed between them for a period 
of nearly fifteen hundred years. Nobody can deny 
the contribution of this close association to the 
shaping of the Asian mind. The “confrontation” 
of these two civilizations in the past produced 
good results and Panikkar hoped in 1957 that the 
‘confrontation* between them in the modern age 
would produce glorious and enduring impact. In 
the case of South-East Asia Panikkar noted that 
Communism would have a great impact and might 
give a differentiating turn to the traditional pattern. 
But he overlooked this fact in the case of Indo- 
Chinese relationship, and, therefore, could not 
imagine that the new confrontation might produce 
dangerous consequences affecting the future of the 
whole of South-East Asia. 

Panikkar’s sensitive mind was also greatly 
concerned about the newly emerging states of 
Asia and Africa. He showed a genuine interest in 
the welfare of these states and hence discussed 
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their problems to find a way out. Thus we find 
The Afro-Asian States and their Problems published 
in 1959. During the period between 1945 and 
3957 a number of states in Asia and Africa became 
independent. These states were born at a time 
when the world was undergoing revolutionary 
changes in every sphere. The problems they faced 
were in many ways similar. They had to devise 
a suitable political organization for themselves. 
They had to provide an efficient administration 
for a modern government and above all they had 
to rebuild their exploited economy. Panikkar 
found that the most pressing problem in their 
political structure was the subordination of the 
army to the legislative and executive authority. 
This could be done if a proper democratic spirit 
was cultivated. He remarked, “If democratic ins- 
tituions are only formal, or have become discre¬ 
dited with the people then the army becomes a 
rival centre of power” (p. 30). The problem of 
administration was no less serious. With the 
withdrawal of the ruling authority and of the 
superior personnel, the Civil Service became weak. 
To fill up that vacuum was the main task. “The 
future of the new states”, Panikkar wrote, “there¬ 
fore, to a very large extent depends on the rapidity 
with which they are able to build up a competent, 
trained and honest administration 43). Perhaps 
the most complicated question was how to rebuild 
the economy and he found that* the only answer 
was to reconstruct a self-sustaining economy. Edu¬ 
cation, both general and scientific could be overlooked 
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only at the risk of stagnation and ruination of 
the entire structure. The most tricky problem 
was, however, to reorganise the social structure 
with a view to conforming to the political, econo¬ 
mic and moral ideas of modern life. In the opinion 
of Panikkar this problem must be viewed in terms 
of nationalism (p. 95). To achieve all this is a 
gigantic task no doubt. It is also true that the 
world situation has increased their complexity. But 
pessimism must be shunned and a forward looking 
attitude will provide a new strength to reach at 
the goal. 

Panikkar took the academic world by storm when 
his Asia and Western Dominance came out in 1953. 
It is one of his controversial but significant con¬ 
tributions to the store-house of history. It also 
enabled the writer to reach the zenith of his 
publicity and fame. As such it requires a careful 
consideration by the students of the history of 
Asia. It is actually a critical survey of the Euro¬ 
pean contact with the Asian States between 1498 
and 1945 - a period which he describes as the Vasco 
Da Gama epoch of Asian history. Panikkar started 
with two fundamental theses-(1) the control of 
the sea made it possible for the European nations 
to spread the tentacles of their economic and 
political influence over the Asian states ; and (2) a 
feeling of European solidarity as against the Asians* 
The European control of the Atlantic led to the 
mastery of the Indian Ocean and ultimately of # 
the Pacific. In the words of Panikkar the “blockade 
of Asia by the European sea powers is the first 
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feature that gives the Da Gama epoch its unity” 
(p. 13). Economic imperialism of the West was 
slowly transformed into a greed for territorial 
possessions (Part II). In the “age of empire” (1858 - 
1914) the European stranglehold was almost com¬ 
plete (Part III). The imposition of a commercial 
economy on the people of Asia brought about a 
silent revolution in almost every aspect of Asian 
life which constituted the dominant feature of 
Europe’s relations with Asia. In the 19th century 
Europe, with its organised political, social and 
economic structure, challenged the basis of Asian 
societies. Happily, however, it was not without 
any reaction. Western contact with Asia had one 
bright aspect. A large scale meeting of Asian and 
Western minds created a sort of mental ferment. 
The Asian countries awoke from a long deep 
slumber so to say. In India, Japan and China it 
was the Western educated intellectuals who assu¬ 
med the leadership in the movement that ulti¬ 
mately displaced European supremacy. In a word 
it may be said that the growth of nationalism in 
Asia was a reaction to the dominance of the West. 
Simultaneously, as Panikkar observed» Western 
unity gave rise to a sense of Asianism or a feeling 
of Asian solidarity. The rise of U. S. S. R. and 
the U. S. A. as World Powers and their increased 
influence in the affairs of Asia introduced a new 
element in Asian politics in the present century. 
In his opinion “the development of Russian influ¬ 
ence was in a sense parallel to the American 
movement 11 (p. 16). From the end of the first world 
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war Europe was on the retreat from Asia. But 
recovery of Asia (Chap. VI) was possible, in his 
opinion, due to the vitality of the old religion 
and culture of different Asian countries. Hinduism 
in India Shintoism in Japan or Euddhist culture 
in China stood as a stumbling block and provided 
the vital force to resist Europeanization. The 
result was that the main object of the Christian 
missions in different countries of Asia failed 
(Chap. VII). In Panikkar’s view, the European 
attempt to Christianize Asia indirectly fostered 
the feeling of Asian-ness. Thus, a large-scale attempt 
to effect a mental and spiritual conquest through 
the Christian missionaries was frustrated due to 
the remarkable absorbing qualities of the great 
religions of the East namely, Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Islam. Fut the exit of the West would not 
mean that Asia would revert to the old pattern 
and the Western influence would be swept away 
by the indigenous ways of life. Panikkar asserted, 
“any return to a purely Asian tradition is ruled 
out by the growth of social, economic and political 
forces which no country in Asia had to deal with 
in the past” (p. 500). 

European connection with Asia is an interest¬ 
ing phenomenon in the history of the world and 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar made an absorbing analysis 
of this contict. It is apparent from the title of 
the work under review that Panikkar looked at 
the problem from the Asian point of view, and 
adumbrated a thesis that in the consideration of the 
relations between Asia and West, we have to confront 
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“a feeling of European solidarity as against the 
Asians” (p. 14), which requires a more critical and 
searching analysis. This was one of the features 
that gave unity to what he called the “Vasco-Da 
Gama epoch of Asian History” between 1498 and 
1945. Using sea-power as the main source of 
strength, European nations brought Asia—to speak 
generally-under their control, especially after the 
economic and political strength of the Asian coun¬ 
tries had been undermined by the European monopoly 
of maritime trade. As Panikkar observed, the poli¬ 
tical domination fostered the feeling of Western 
unity against Asia. In his opinion the feeling of 
European solidarity also found an expression in 
the missionary activities of the European nations. 
“It may indeed be said”, he wrote, “that the most 
serious, persistent and planned effort of European 
nations in the nineteenth century was their missio¬ 
nary activities in India and China, where a large 
scale attempt was made to effect a mental and 
spiritual conquest as supplementing the political 
authority already enjoyed by Europe”. 1 Panikkar 
analysed the histories of India, China, Japan and 
other lesser countries of Asia to prove his theory. 
After the gradual withdrawal of the political 
authority of the European nations from Asia, the 
whole question of relationship between these two 
continents has acquired a new significance which 
necessitates a reexamination of Panikkar’s thesis. 

It must be noted at the beginning that by 


1. Asia and Western Dominance, p. 481. 
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Asia he meant the great land mass from India to 
Manchuria and Japan. West Asia or what is 
popularly called Middle-East did not come under 
the purview of his study. This is a serious omis¬ 
sion and as a recent scholar has pointed out, West 
Asia was not considered because Panikkar’s expe¬ 
rience of that area was rather incomplete. 2 Secondly, 
by Western or European powers he meant mainly 
the Portugese, the Dutch, the French and the 
English. Though he noted that the emergence of 
the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. as World-Powers 
had a tremendous impact on the Asian developments, 
he did not include either of them within the 
fold of the term he used. These are the two 
initial limitations we face in examining his theory. 
Even after accepting them as they are, there is 
still much to be said with regard to his propo¬ 
sition. 

The term ‘Unity 1 is a subjective expression. It 
presupposes not only the sameness of purpose but 
a coordinated action as well. We have to analyse 

. t' 

whether any coordinated action of European nations 
had taken place in the Asian countries either 
politically or culturally. From the fifteenth to 
eighteenth century European contact should be 
explained in terms of commerce. In the 19th and 
20th centuries these contacts became, in the words 
of Latourette, “an irruption from the West 11 . To 
speak of unity or coordinated action in the commer¬ 
cial era of the relationship is to deny reality. 


2. Bengal Past and Present , Jan*June, 1964, p. 73. 
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Panikkar himself said: “To see in the commercial 
adventurism of the first three centuries of European 
contact, the grand conception of an epic conflict 
between East and West is perhaps reading into 
past events the meaning of what happened much 
later” (p. 18'. The success of commercial enterprise 
of the maritime nations of Europe in the earlier 
period was dependent to a great extent on the 
exclusion or the restriction of the rivals. Commer¬ 
cial capitalism not backed by political authority 
was definitely a competitive phenomenon and unity 
or coordination was its antithesis. That there could 
be no unity among the European nations in the 
commercial era of relationship may be very well 
demonstrated with reference to conditions in India 
and in the Malayan peninsula. We know in India 
the Portugese were ousted by the Dutch who in 
their turn succumbed to the superior strength 
of the English. There was no concerted attempt 
by the Dutch, the French and the English to oust 
the Mughal authority in India. The same was 
true in the case of Indonesia, Indo-China and 
elsewhere. The domination of the West became 
more vigorous since the beginning of the 19th 
century and this was facilitated by the political 
weakness of the country powers. In India the 
Mughal Empire existed only in name and the 
resurgent Maratha imperialism had been stunted. 
The Manchu dynasty in China was manifestly in 
twilight 8 . In Japan Tokugawa %akuju was counting 

37 Latourotte, K. S. f A Short History of the Far East, p. 737. 
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days for the inevitable demise of the regime. In 
the lesser countries of Asia the situation was not 
different. In a word, an unusual combination of 
circumstances led to a further tightening of the 
strangle-hold of the West. Even when the West 
was solidly entrenched in Asia, no unity in the 
political sense of the term could be seen except 
in the case of China. European nations combined 
to some extent and that also for a brief period 
only at the time of “cutting the Chinese melon”. 
The English in India, the Dutch in Indonesia, the 
French in Indo China began empire-building only 
at the exclusion of others. Imperialist historians 
tell us that the annexation of Upper-Burma was 
hastened when France, having won an empire in 
Indo-China, was trying to penetrate Upper-Burma 
by peaceful means. The position, however, becomes 
complicated if Western Unity is expressed in terms 
of the practice of European nations to demarcate 
the spheres of influence. But the sphere of influence 
policy was consistent only with the exclusive 
imperialistic interest in a particular area. In this 
context it may be noted that Panikkar explained 
the role of America in Asia in a rather different 
manner. In regard to China the policy of the 
United States was that of non-territorial imperia¬ 
lism. “America” he wrote, “which at the time 
disclaimed all territorial interests and was concer¬ 
ned with the policy of deriving maximum benefits 
from privileges granted to others, constituted a non¬ 
territorial imperialism whose claims could not be 
reconciled with a territorial partition of China” 
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(p. 260). It may be said that he indirectly bracke¬ 
ted America with European nations at least in 
this respect. 

Though it is difficult to discover the Western 
Unity in the sense of concerted action, it is evident 
that the pattern of Western contact or the modus 
operandi of the West was almost the same. Com¬ 
mercial supremacy led to a demand for concessions. 
Concessions degenerated into a scramble that ate 
into the vitals of the country powers. Scramble 
for possession inevitably resulted in a confronta¬ 
tion which was the first effective stage of empire 
building The resultant political domination gave 
birth to resistance which produced a new conscious¬ 
ness, that is, nationalism. However, in some coun¬ 
tries like Japan some of the intermediate steps like 
empire building and political domination, did not 
take place because of what Panikkar called the 
imitative power of the country concerned. In the 
case of Japan the modus-operandi of the West was 
quickly imitated after a vigorous contact and hence 
the emergence of a counter-force—an Asian imperia¬ 
lism. Simultaneously, the system of indirect rule 
emerged as a side-pattern. The value of indirect 
rule was realised by the Dutch in Indonesia and 
the English in India in relation to the Native 
States. There is no denying the fact that politi¬ 
cal domination and religious expansion went hand 
in hand in many cases. Even Western historians 
like Latourette admitted that 4 * religious expansion 
accompanied the political and economic expansion 
of Europe. It also reflects a pattern of European 
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contact. But whether it was the result of cons¬ 
ciously planned move of the West in the political 
sense of the term, it is difficult to say. History 
is definitely more than past politics. “Frequently, 
too, the political cannot be explained without 
taking into account other aspects of culture* 1 . 4 5 If 
we consider the case of India, we cannot say, with¬ 
out injustice, that missionary enterprise was a part 
of the Western effort at political dominance in 
general. There was no unity in the “Christendom** 
as Panikkar used the term from time to time, in 
the Indian context. When the Dutch ousted the 
Portugese, they began a systematic campaign of 
suppression of Catholic missions. This was evident 
in the Malabar Coast. 

Much of the fire from the argument of Panikkar 
with regard to the role of the missionaries is taken 
out when we consider his alleged anti-missionary 
outlook in general. It may be argued that he was 
eager to make out a case against them ; and perhaps, 
for that reason he imputed a sense of Unity in 
their purpose. “In all my life**, he wrote elsewhere, 
*T have been an opponent of missionary activity 

in the East. 1,0 Leaving aside this bias at this 

stage, we may also point to the inherent contra¬ 
diction in his proposition itself. He did not pre¬ 
suppose a coordination of the political and religious 
bodies when he said, “Indeed it might be appro¬ 
priately said that while political aggrandisement 

4. Latouretto - op. dt„ Preface. 

5. Panikkar - la Two Chinas , p. 128. 
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was the work of Governments, and commerce the 
interest of organised capital, mission work was the 
effort of the people of the West to bring home 
to the masses of Asia their view of the values of 
life” (p. 482) Finally, Panikkar seems to have demo¬ 
lished his own case by asserting that “there was 
no attempt to force an ideology on the Asian 

peoples.A conscious effort to Westernise the 

East was never a part of the programme of the 
European nations” (p. 509). Father Jerome D’Souza 
who discussed Panikkar’s attitude towards the missio¬ 
naries thread-bare, summed up his views in the 
following words: “Sardar Panikkar makes out the 
entire effort as political, the methods as generally 
unfair, and the success illusory or non-existent. 
The examples of genuine goodness and of sincere 
idealism in his picture assume the place of excep¬ 
tions”.® Whatever that may be, Western Unity as 
reflected in missionary enterprise, remains to be 
proved. 

Only by stretching our imagination too far we 
can say that Western Unity was indirectly reflec¬ 
ted in the reaction it produced on the Asian mind. 
The mental ferment that was witnessed in the 
second half of the 19th century was the result 
of the large-scale meeting of Asian and Western 
minds. Latourette puts it in a different way. 
“The rise and intensification of nationalism,” he 
writes, “constituted the most widespread ideologi¬ 
cal modification wrought by* contact with the 


6.. D'Souza, Fr. Jerome - Sardar Panikkar and Christian Missions, p. 34* 
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Occident.” 1 Reaction to Western dominance and 
the resultant nationalism is a well-known pheno¬ 
menon which, it may be said, also reflected the 
pattern of Western contact. What is striking is 
that Panikkar over-emphasised the role of religion 
in meeting the challenge from the West. “Asian 
resistance was explained in terms of cultural and 
religious strength as well as their continuity.” 7 8 
In Panikkar’s opinion, Hinduism in India, Shin¬ 
toism in Japan, Buddhism in China, Burma and 
other places, and Islam in Indonesia were all an 
anti-thesis to the Western Unity. They fostered a 
sense of Asianism, according to him, which was 
the direct counterpart of a European feeling. “It 
should also be remembered*, he wrote, “that the 
European nations in emphasizing their solidarity, 
their European-ness in dealing with Asian countries, 
inevitably gave rise to a common feeling of Asian• 
ness ” (p. 494). In other words, Western Unity 
gave birth to a kind of Asian-Unity. But we 
are constrained to say that in the context of the 
Japanese imperialism of the pre-second World-War 
days, and the recent developments in Asia, Asian 
Unity is only like a mirage. The emerging Japanese 
imperialism in the closing years of the “Vasco Da 
Gama epoch” was not definitely consistent with 
any idea of Asian-Unity. However, speaking of the 
Japanese imperialism he said, “This was in no sense 


7. Latourette, op. dt., p. 73S. 

8. See Sanhr K. M. Pa$kk&j A Historian's Profile by Tarasankar Bancrjee 
in ^‘Historians and Historiography in Modern India”. 
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a reflection of the Fascist or Nazi doctrines then 
fashionable in Europe, but a revival of the pure 
Nippon doctrine which had always been strong in 
Japan, and which had been in temporary eclipse....” 
(p. 306). It is difficult to harmonize this observa¬ 
tion with his general thesis. We can explain the 
Asian Unity as a consciousness of the Asian coun¬ 
tries about their rights vis-a-vis the European na¬ 
tions. 

It may thus appear that Panikkar's theory of 
Western Unity is illusory. To explain historical 
developments according to preset theories may often 
lead us to irreconcilable contradictions. Moreover, 
the nature of the problem is such that there is 
always the danger to bog down in terminological 
and conceptual jargon. If the term “unity” is 
interpreted as a uniform pattern, then Panikkar 
can be accepted without any question. Otherwise, 
it is .open to doubt whether his theory would 
reflect historical reality. 

A recent scholar has branded Asia and Western 
Dominance as “an angry book”. Partially he is 
correct. It seemed as if Panikkar was confronting the 
West with a violent, critical pen. His ceaseless 
attack upon the Christian missionaries could not 
but irritate Christian readers. Reviewers like Seton- 
Wetson (in Encounter) % Herbert Luthy (in Preuves), 
and others, who wrote from the Christian point 
of view, were particularly bitter about the treat¬ 
ment of Panikkar. There in no denying the fact 
that at times he was extremely severe to the 
missionaries. But much of the fuss made about 
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the book was due to the fact that it was a com¬ 
plete departure from the Anglo-Indian historio¬ 
graphy in India. Perhaps Panikkar’s only fault was 
that he approached the problem as a true Asian 
who looked to the European modus-operandi from 
within with a view to searching out the key to 
the success of the West. There is, however, a 
serious lacunae in his study. By Asia he meant 
the great land mass from India to Manchuria and 
Sakhalien. West Asia was overlooked—and this 
was indeed a serious gap. Moreover, though he 
studied the influence of Russia on Asia, he never 
made it clear whether he considered Russia as 
European or Asian. If Russia is considered as an 
Asiatic Power, then the premis should be modified. 
What is striking is that* Panikkar overemphasised 
the role pf religion in meeting the challenge from 
the West. Asian resistance was explained in terms 
of cultural and religious strength as well as their 
continuity. It is no wonder that the book will 
have a great appeal to the Asian mind. There is 
much truth in the remark that the book is “a 
landmark in the historical study of Asia.” 9 The 
consistently critical spirit and the elegant style 
together with the desired objectivity elevated Panik¬ 
kar to a new height, even if one cannot always 
agree with his theses entirely. 


9. Sardar K. M. Panikkar: Sbashtyabdapoortby Souvenir, Edited by B. J.. 
Check o. 



CHAPTER - V 


HISTORICAL METHODOLOGY 


A review of the works of K. M. Panikkar reveals 
the wide interest he had regarding the study of 
history. To him history was an integrated concept, 
a totality of thinking about the nation’s past, pre¬ 
sent as well as future. It cannot be realised in 
an isolated or disjointed manner. But he never 
took the reality of history for granted. To him 
history had a wider and„ much deeper appeal. He 
was never a dry-as-dust historian who simply per¬ 
formed a post-mortem of historical documents and 
facts to determine the truth that was there. He 
took living interest in the destiny of men and 
nations and had a deep insight into the future. 
It is the distant vision about the destiny that 
distinguished Panikkar from other scholars in the 
field of Indian history. Although educated in 
England and saturated with western liberalism, he 
never looked at India from the Albion’s distant 
shore. Christ Church moulded his intellect no 
doubt, but it could not dissolve the true Indian 
self in Panikkar. The Sardar was definitely not 
a pro-imperialist historian. He cannot be said to 
be a nationalist historian either in the strict sense 
.of: the term. He never completely identified him* 
self with the nationalist historical thinking) though 
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at times he saw eye to eye with the nationalists. 
This is clearly evident if one goes though his 
pamphlet In 1857 carefully. Judged , in the context 
of the 1930s, he can at best be classed with the 
moderate nationalist historians. Though he had a 
great appreciation for Russia and China, he cannot 
be characterised as a socialist historian. He did 
not adumbrate any theories. R. L. Mehta aptly 
observed in the Shashtyabdapoorihy Souvenir , “He 
is too progressive to be a conservative and he will 
not champion the causes of the masses....” 1 2 3 If at 
all we are to give him some brand and if justice 
is to be done to the great historical figure, it 
must be said that he was a class by himself. 

It is known that Panikkar was a historian, 
diplomat and public figure combined and his range 
of interest was astonishingly wide. But this has 
been misinterpreted to prove that his historical 
works were often rationalisations of his own public 
experiences. A recent scholar has characterised 
Panikkar as one who was “often prone to play 
to the oriental gallery and for reasons which might 
range from pure conviction to covenient expedi¬ 
ency.” 9 The same scholar has asserted that Panikkar 
was “more interested in politics, diplomacy, public 
administration and international relations and geo¬ 
politics and other topics of peripheral interest to 
a traditional historian.”® True, Panikkar did not 

1. Souvenir p. 90. 

2. Subrahmanian, N - Historiography, P. 413. 

3. tbld, p, 440. 
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belong to that school of historical thinking which 
did believe that history was more a cataloguing of 
facts and episodes brought to light through numer¬ 
ous sources. History, to Panikkar, appeared as 
something that concerned human life in action 
and as such there could be nothing that may be 
termed as ‘peripheral interest*. Moreover, in the 
present century, especially after the second World 
War, the concept of history is fast changing to 
include diplomacy, politics, public administration - 
and what not—under its purview. A peep into 
Panikkar’s private papers gives a clue to his attitude 
vis-a-vis experience of public life. Whether we 
can all agree or not, the point of view remains 
that there is no conflict of a historian being a 
diplomat or a public figure. He believed that a 
historian's ideas are often enriched by his public 
experiences. While reflecting on ‘Pandit Nehru as 
a historian’ 4 Panikkar wrote: “It is not the pure 
researchers who have produced historical literature 
of high value, but men of affairs who have them¬ 
selves played some part in the *life of their coun¬ 
try. Thucydides, Gibbon and Macaulay were not 
professors or researchers who spent their lives in 
libraries and archives. Clarendon was an active 
participant in many of the events he described 
....In fact to give life to history and to convey 
to the readers the spirit of historical evolution, 
it would seem that experience of public affairs is 
in some degree essential. The* material used by 


4. See Appendix 4 : Panikkar Papert. 
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the historian has no doubt to come from what 
others have collected. In this matter he is like 
an artist who knows the qualities of the paints 
he uses and how to mix them, but does not him¬ 
self produce the paints or manufacture the canvas'*. 
In his opinion the “originality in history is mainly 
in presentation, in bringing known facts into focus 
and in discovering the underlying relationship of 
what seem to be disconnected events”. To have 
experience of politics, diplomacy or public life is 
one thing, but Panikkar never brought in politics 
in his history in the sense an ideologically com¬ 
mitted historian may like to do. Perhaps, he kept 
in mind the significant caution which Pollard gave 
to professional historians, “we should not indeed 
allow our politics to contaminate our history, but 
we should use our historical sense to purify our 
politics.” 5 To say that Panikkar’s histories were 
written from ‘convenient expediency* was to distort 
his historical thinking. Certainly, he had not that 
great defect which the renowned Arab historian 
Ibn Khaldun listed,— “a very common desire to 
gain the favour of those of high rank, by praising 
them, by spreading their fame, by flattering them, 
by embellishing their doings and by interpreting in 
the most favourable way all their actions.” 5 

Notwithstanding his Oxford background, Panik¬ 
kar did not see eye to eye with the trends of 
British historiography relating to India. It will 

5. Pollard, A. F. - Factors in Modern History , p. 7. 

& Quoted in Majumdar, R. C. - Historiography In Modern India , p. 51. 
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not be preposterous to say that his was a break 
away from the tradition of British historians of 
India who approached the problems of the history 
of our country from the point of view of England. 
Panikkar could pinpoint the defects of early British 
historiography on India: 

First, India was flooded by historical writings 
whose one object would seem to justify every 
action of British authorities in India, to gloss 
over where they could not justify and what was 
worse to blacken all characters and misrepresent 
all movements hostile to British powers in India. 
He noted that from William Hunter and Alfred 
Lyall to Vincent Smith, Roberts, Dodwell etc., 
the process had been continuous. There is no 
doubt that in almost all early writings on Indian 
history we find the official British mind at work 
and the civil service mind at the bottom. No 
better expression of this can be found anywhere 
other than what H. T. Prinsep wrote in his Preface 
to the ‘Memoirs of Amir Khan’: “We conquer 
and take the country and make out our case be¬ 
fore the world. Those we combat with are dumb 
or silent. Everything is presented Couleur de Rose 
for European valour, European skill and energy, 
moderation and integrity and whatever other virtues 
the narrators might choose to claim for their 

compatriots.very seldom is a lone voice heard 

on the other side or if a email cry is raised it 
speaks to our countrymen in England in an unknown 
tongue 1 '. Though the early Indian historians had 
no occasion to have that imperialist bias, ffiey 
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could not truly paint the Indian India and they in 
their turn got hogged down in the early British app¬ 
roach to Indian history. Analysing the nationalist 
reactions to British historiography a recent scholar 
cautioned, “British imperialist writing leading to 
anti-imperialist writing adds to the same kind of 
literature. Only the latter is imperialism stood 
on its head.” 7 Panikkar was aware of this danger 
and he was severe to the ultranationalist approach to 
history. “The school of thought’, he wrote, “which 
looks upon history as a system of national apolo¬ 
getics has but little justification in its favour” 8 , 
though he admitted that “the temptation of a 
patriotic historian to see the hand of God in the 
evolution of his own’ people is indeed great.*’ 9 
Secondly, in the opinion of Panikkar, all Euro¬ 
pean historians suffered from the idea that, nothing 
important or original could have come from India 
itself and it was a part of their duty to find a 
European origin for things of value which some 
how came to exist in India. In this connection 
he raised the pertinent question—“What is the 
explanation for the fact that in spite of a century 
of work by eminent scholars there is so little 
appreciation and understanding in Europe of the 
life and civilisation of the Eastern nations, so 
little feeling for our sense of beauty, so strongly 


7. SubrahmaniaD, N. op. cit. p. 460 61. 

8. A Survey of Indium History, p. 23S. 

9s, Panikkar Papers, File No. 4. 
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mocking an attitude to our ways of life.” * 0 Panik¬ 
kar gave the correct answer himself. He wrote, 
“The West has approached the study of Asian 
culture in an attitude of unshakable superiority.” 11 

Thirdly, Panikkar noted with disgust the faulty 
direction of early writings on Indian history. 
Indian history often looked like a telephone direc¬ 
tory. In his Presidential address to the Calcutta 
Session of the Indian History Congress, 1955, 
Panikkar rightly lamented that Indian history was 
written mainly in terms of dynasties and kings of 
particular regions ; and “consequently, Indian history 
has acquired a reputation of being dull and uninte¬ 
resting.” The emphasis on political history was 
due to the legacy of the early British historians 
of India. The school of history they developed 
never went beyond the stage of dynasties with no 
central connecting link. Early Indian historians 
taking their queue from their English counterpart, 
similarly bogged down in the traditional approach. 
Panikkar emphasised, “Nor can the history of any 
country be considered as grand procession of great 
men or a majestic stream of progress broadening 
with every age, and from precedent to precedent. 
But the history of a country has little value 
unless it deals with the conscious effort of a people 
to achieve a civilization, to reach better standards, 
to live a happier and nobler life.” 1 * What Voltaire 


10. Panikkar Papers, File No. 4. 

11. Ibid. 

12. A Survey of Indian Hlstory t p. 235. 
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said about the Gauls holds good even in the case 
of India. He wrote, “It seems that for fourteen 
hundred years there have been none but kings, 
ministers and generals in the Gauls’*. In India, 
too, we learnt and taught primarily the accounts 
of Kings, of wars and conquest, and of intriguing 
inter-statal diplomacy. In a word, it was nothing 
but political, military and diplomatic history. 
Panikkar urged that the first requisite was to shed 
that approach towards Indian history. There is no 
doubt that Indian history viewed from the point 
of view of the people will be an enthralling sub¬ 
ject. Hence he suggested in his Presidential address 
in Calcutta (1955) that “the history of India has 
therefore to be a history of social growth and 
development and not primarily a political history". 
While European scholars had long discarded the 
old outlook to the writing of history, Panikkar 
observed that in India historians were still treading 
along the beaten track. He, therefore, urged the adop¬ 
tion of a new outlook. He did not mean 'that 
the monograph stage of Indian history was already 
complete and Indian historians like their European 
counterpart, should embark upon only a sophisti¬ 
cation of our history writing. Panikkar simply 
wanted to change the direction of historical research. 

Lastly, Panikkar deprecates the idea firmly 
rooted since the days of early British historians 
that Indian history falls into different periods, 
watertight compartments which can be treated 
separately. Hence the old division of Indian his¬ 
tory into Hindu, Muslim and British periods, fie 
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lamented that in doing so they forgot the essential 
fact that in regard to India dynastic history counts 
for little and the evolution of the people, the 
growth of their thought and civilisation was inde¬ 
pendent of dynasties 13 To him this periodisation 
of Indian history was artificial, arbitrary and per¬ 
haps unscientific. He also noted that even in 
dealing with the different periods, more attention 
and weightage had been given to the British period— 
a span of only 150 years or so. ‘Recovering Indian 
history’ was, therefore, an urgent task and Panik- 
kar laid great emphasis on tl e ‘rewriting of Indian 
history’ in his article for the Souvenir issued on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of Indepen¬ 
dence. “The integration of Indian historical know¬ 
ledge” he wrote, “has not yet been attempted 
and therefore in spite of the immensity of the 
material and to some extent as a result of it, we 
have no history of India which satisfies us or 
gives us a true picture of our evolution.” 14 Accor¬ 
ding- to him, this could be undertaken by a team 
of scholars each one of whom was to be gifted 
with sufficient imagination to see in his own mind 
the pattern in its entirety. It was the interpre 
tation of the great heritage of India, its growth, 
modification and persistence through the ages that 
was the true substance of Indian history to be 
rediscovered by scholars. In this connection Panik- 
kar’s comment may be kept in mind: “History 

13. Panikkar Papers , File No. *4. 

14., Ibid. 
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requires no justification. The good and the bad 
are equally parts of it and need no whitewash¬ 
ing.” 15 In his opinion while rewriting the history 
of India, two things are urgently required—1) We 
have to achieve a sense of perspective by which 
each period, each region and each development, 
either in thought, in material advancement or in 
arts finds its place ; 2) We have to unlearn a great 
deal, for no one would deny that historical thought 
in India, owing to its compartmentalisation, is ex¬ 
tremely lopsided. It was, perhaps, ‘a spiritual 
adventure’ for Panikkar to gain an understanding 
of historical processes in India, to direct Indian 
historiography on the desired Indian line and fill 
in the gaps and correct the defects of early Bri¬ 
tish historiography on India where from we started 
our journey. One can have a glimpse of his mission 
reflected in the following passage: “To the British' 
historians and following them to the text book 
writers of India, 18th century is no more than a 
period of anarchy - a period of gestation for the 
glorious era of British rule. But the fact is far 
otherwise. Success cannot cast a glow backwards 
though historians with hindsight often tend to 
emphasize the beginning of the power which ulti¬ 
mately asserted itself and tend to forget the actual 
situation of the period.” 16 His ‘spiritual adven¬ 
ture* can be best summarised in his own words: 
“Brought up on text books written by foreigners, 


15. Panikkar Papers , File No. 4. 

16. Ibid, File No. 7. 
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whose one object would seem to have been to 
prove that there was no such thing as ‘India’, 
till the British out of their generosity created it 
for us, we had each to ‘discover India’ for our¬ 
selves.” 17 

With a clear idea of his mission Panikkar 
approached historical problems with a unique and 
inimitable style. His methodology did not follow 
the old rut. The usual method is to pile up in¬ 
formation from libraries, archives and other sources 
and to arrange them in a scientific order but 
heavily laden with references and footnotes. Hea¬ 
vily scholastic works have a grim and repulsive 
appearance to a general reader who wants to draw 
pleasure from the reading of history books. There 
is much substance in what Lawrence of Arabia, 
the great soldier-scholar, stated to his friend: “One 
of the ominous signs of the times is that the 
public can no. longer read history. The historian 
is retired into a shell to study the whole truth; 
which means that he learns to attach insensate 

importance to documents.”. 18 Panikkar had 

those two essential qualities— imagination and sym¬ 
pathy—that gave his works a distinctive feature. 
To put it in Pollard’s words: “By imagination we 
mean a capacity to dissociate our minds from the 
conditions of the present, to realise those of the 
past, and to put ourselves in the circumstances of 
other times, just as sympathy enables us to put 


17. Panikkar Paper s, File No. 4; See also Appendix - 4. 

IS,. Garnett, David (Edited )—The Letters of T. E. Lawrence, p. 559* 
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ourselves in the place of other people.” 10 But 
there is no denying the fact that he infused the 
spirit of criticism while approaching historical prob¬ 
lems with imagination and sympathy Perhaps, he 
had a conviction like Pollard that “history is the 
most humane of the humaner studies.”* 0 

Panikkar did not belong to the school of 
‘erudite and respectable historiography* and had no 
fetish of historical ‘truth’ and historical ‘facts’. 
Scholars like Jadunath Sarkar and R. C. Majumdar 
lay great emphasis on the historian’s task to dis¬ 
cover the truth, however pleasant or unpleasant 
it might have been. R. C. Majumdar opined that 
“truth, nothing but truth, and as far as possible 
the whole truth, should form the steel frame of 
history, on which you may build a structure according 
to different plots, rhythms, plans or patterns in 
which you believe according to your philosophy of 
history.” 21 In a historical conference in Bengal 
Jadunath Sarkar declared : “I would not care whether 
truth is pleasant or unpleasant, and in consonance 
with or opposed to current views. I would not 
mind in the least whether truth is or is not a 
blow to the glory of my country....But I still shall 
seek truth, understand truth, and accept truth. 
This should be the firm resolve of a historian.' 129 
It is only a point of view ; but the question may 


19. Pollard, op. cit., P. 4. 

20. Ml. 

21. Historiography in Modern India, P, 40. 

22. Quoted in Ibid, p. 56. 
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be asked what is this ‘historical truth* ? Can it 
be expressed in terms of an absolute concept ? 
At best it can be what may be called ‘relative 
truth* that may be the task of a historian to find 
out. No historian can claim that his is the last 
word on a particular problem. There is no escape 
for a historian totally from the influence of the 
‘time’ and ‘society*. In his mission to discover 
truth the historian has to assign to him the tricky 
task of value judgement. It is not for the his¬ 
torian to sit on the judgement seat of Vikramaditya 
and pronounce verdict on historical events. A 
historian’s task is to colate materials, process them, 
analyse them in an organised manner and present 
them in a style that can reach the hearts of 
common men as well. With regard to a histori¬ 
cal problem, it is for the historian to explain 
what and why it is and not what it should be. 
It may also be asked whether the ‘historical truth* 
can be derived only from ‘facts*—the sources of 
history. Marc Bloch rightly contended that, the 
facts do not speak. Facts are the merest frame¬ 
work of historical study, but they have no value 
in themselves. It is necessary for the historian 
“to wring from them further confessions which 
they had never intended to give.” 2 8 A. A. Golden- 
weiser rightly observed that “the historian speaks 
for them (facts) or makes them speak and what 
they say depends upon the magic of his wand.** 84 


23. Block, Mare, Historian's.Craft, p. 89. 

24. Quoted in Barnes, H. E. - A History of Historical Writing, p. 269. 
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Perhaps Panikkat was in full agreement with what 
H. E. Barnes thought of a historian. “The real 
historian”, he wrote, “is not the plodder or com¬ 
piling clerk who gathers the facts from a diversity 
of sources. He is, rather, the one who takes this 
raw material, evaluates it, and organises it in such 
a fashion as to illuminate our minds with respect 
to the nature of the past and the manner in 
which the past has produced the present. It requi¬ 
res a higher order of mind to produce historical 
synthesis than to carry on historical research.../’ 2 6 
Panikkar did not run after the mirage of ‘his¬ 
torical truth’. In all his works, however, he was 
in search of reality of history that was there and 
to examine and realise it with the spirit of mis¬ 
sionary adventure. If we carefully go through the 
works of Sardar K. M. Panikkar, it will be apparent 
that he did not resort to a record-oriented research 
pure and simple. He was not to be swallowed by 
documents so to say. His was not to be ‘a cut 
and paste’ type of historical work. He was, per¬ 
haps, aware of the danger of a tendency of records 
prevailing upon the researcher. In the eyes of 
orthodox scholars, it may appear as a grave defect 
in Panikkar. They may argue that at times the 
subjectivity of his treatment takes his work beyond 
the borderline of strict history and may appear 
as a rationalisation of his own historical belief and 
notion. But it appears that he was in complete 
agreement with R. H. Tawney who observed* “what 


25. Ibid, p. 270. 
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historians need is not more documents but stron¬ 
ger boots.” 26 Panikkar also believed that the 
arrangement of facts and not piling of facts with¬ 
out proper arrangement, was more important and 
fruitful. In the midfifties a modern Indian historian 
very aptly elaborated the point and said, “In the 
case of a historian investigation is only a part of 
his task ; an equally or even more important part 
of his task is putting the result of his investiga¬ 
tion in a written form, reconstructing in a con¬ 
crete shape the story which has emerged from the 
mass of material he has collected. The writing 
of the story is in a way more important and 
determines the value of the historian's work to 
a greater extent than the labour involved in the 
investigation and the accuracy of the data collec¬ 
ted ...After all the historian would do well to bear 

in mind that history is taken by society as a 

* 

part of literature. If it is not readable as a part 
of literature, it will not be read at all”. 27 

The unique presentation of facts and the superb 
style of presentation are the two great qualities 
that marked out Panikkar in the galaxy of historians 
India has hitherto produced. To him history was 
a delightful creation. There is no doubt that 
Panikkar’s name will go down in history as one 
who broke the hard scholarly crust of history and 
brought out its tender and sensitive inner side to 
capture the imagination of the common man. 


26. Quoted in Hancock, W. K. - Country and Callipg, p. 95. 

27. Presidential Address (Modern Period) of Or. S. P. Sen at the 20th Session 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, perhaps, unconsciously echoed 
the sentiment of Panikkar in his message to the 
Indian History Congress in 1955: “Heavy scholar¬ 
ship has its virtues but in a democratic age we 
have always to think of large numbers of people 
and not of the small elect.*’ 28 Democratization 
of history does not, however, mean sacrificing his¬ 
torical reality on the altar of mass liking. Pani- 
kar’s histories, though captivating, are not distor¬ 
tions ; but, “their address is less to the understan¬ 
ding than to the higher emotion of man.* 2 ® 


29., Indian History .Congress, 1955. 

29. Sf. akhtyabdapoorthy Souvenir, p. 205. 



CHAPTER - V! 


A STUDY OF PANIKKAR’S BIAS 


A study of historians 1 bias is a complex as well 
as a controversial issue. To study the bias of a 
historian is perhaps more difficult than the study 
of the historian himself. But the study of the 
bias of a historian is a proposition which one can 
hardly neglect. It is debatable whether history 
can be written without any bias at all Trevelyan 
admitted that historians can never be entirely 
immune from prejudices and predilections. More¬ 
over, any such study is likely to be controversial 
as no two persons can often agree completely on 
the point. One can argue that a study of bias 
may reflect a particular angle of vision of the 
scholar himself. In other words the study of ‘bias 1 
may betray in its turn the bias of the scholar 
who does it. So the danger remains there. Can 
there be any agreed answer to the question—what 
does constitute a bias in a historian ? G O. Tre- 
evelyan in his essay on ‘Bias in History remarked : 
“The problem of bias is fundamental and all per¬ 
vading. No one can teach or write history for 
ten minutes without coming in contact with the 
question whether he is aware of it or not. Be¬ 
cause history is not an exact % science but an 
interpretation of human affairs, opinion and varieties 
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of opinion intrude as inevitable factors”. 

If we accept Marc Bloch, then history is the 
story of men-in-time. A bias creeps in when that 
story is presented divorced from its proper context. 
History, it may be conceded, cannot be an exer¬ 
cise in bare objectivity. Some element of subjec¬ 
tivity is bound to be there in any historical 
study ; and this subjectivity leads to what may be 
called * bias'. It is needless to emphasise that if a 
historian starts with a pre-set theory, he is likely 
to overlook other points of view. Purposive his¬ 
torical writings cross the limits of ‘bias' and turn 
into what may be called propagandist literature 
with the name of history. The complexity of the 
problem increases when the problem of bias is 
studied in relation to what is called the ‘goal 1 of 
history. There may be an inherent confusion rela¬ 
ting to the ‘goal' or ‘objective' of history writing. 
This is another area where no two opinions will 
converge. Ranke did not like that history should 
assign to it the task of judging the past, of ins¬ 
tructing the present for the benefit of the future 
to come. Historians like Jadunath Sarkar and R. 
C Majumdar spoke of truth as the objective of 
history. Panikkar thought of 'reality of history. 
Ultimately, this element of relativity in regard to 
the goal of history writing may look like a bias in the 
eyes of others who subscribe to an opposite view. 
Is there really any escape for a historian from 
the influence of the age and society ? An altoge¬ 
ther different premia was put forward by David 
H. Fischer in his recent work on Historians* Fallacies. 
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In his words: If history is worth * doing today, 
then it must not be understood in terms of his¬ 
toricity without utility or of utility without his¬ 
toricity. Instead, both questions must be combi¬ 
ned .” 1 In view of the changing concept of his¬ 
tory from age to age and from place to place the 
study of ‘bias’ cannot be properly related to the 
fundamentals or the theories of history. Bias in 
historians should be studied in terms of their 
prejudice as reflected in their historical writings. 

Faulty methodology as well may result in a 
kind of bias. It is true that paucity of materials 
may create difficulties for a historian in a given 
period of time, but he should not neglect any 
available material whatsoever. As more and more 
sources are brought to light with the passage of 
time, the earlier historical writings may seem to 
have a bias when looked at from the. angle of later 
researches. But any restricted connotation of ‘sour¬ 
ces of history is itself a bias. There was a time 
when literary evidences were not regarded as reli¬ 
able sources of history. The earlier generation of 
Indian historians placed more reliance on records 
and other government papers. Marc Bloch rightly 
contended that soutces of history are scattered 
around us and only we must have trained eyes 
to pick them up. The historians’ task is prima¬ 
rily to colate the various sources available, process 
them and present them in an organised manner. 
When the scholar has observed and explained, his 


1. Historians'Fallacies, p. 315. 
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task is finished. But the handling of sources in 
a scientific manner is essential to avoid any possible 
bias or prejudice as it may also be called. Bias 
creeps in silently when a critical method is not 
followed in historical research. ‘Reasoning’ is the 
central arch of historical methodology and this is 
best drawn out if a scientific method is followed. 
However, the scientific method does not necessarily 
mean the Marxian model. It may be best explai¬ 
ned in terms of the following formula— 

To pose specific searching questions 
regarding historical problems -* Applying 
critical method indicative of logical 
historical attitude -* Drawing conclusions 
which can withstand logical tests not 
in the context of the past but of the pre¬ 
sent and even near future as well. 

If the method is not scientific, the historian may 
drive at faulty conclusions even with true factual 
premises. 

Nearness to historical events or an emotional 
involvement in historical incidents and personages 
shades of imperceptibly in historical writings. “A 
great many historical events”, Marc Bloch wrote, 
“can have been observed only in moments of violent 
emotional confusion or by witnesses whose atten¬ 
tion, whether attracted too late in the event of 
surprise, or preoccupied by the need for imme¬ 
diate action, was incapable of sufficient concentra¬ 
tion upon those features in which historians have 
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reason to be most interested today .” 2 Emotional 
involvement in historical events or developments 
may render it impossible for a historian to study 
them without any prejudice. It will not be a simple 
case of subjectivity of approach and a projection of 
one’s own personality. He will miss what Fischer 
calls Adductive reasoning ’ which is so necessary to 
elevate history to its proper pedestal. 

The idea of relevance of historical research to 
contemporary society may produce in its turn a 
kind of bias in a historian. Should historical res¬ 
earch cater to the needs of the contemporary 
society ? This is a tricky question and an answer 
to this is closely related to the particular socio¬ 
political system of a country. The complexity of 
the problems increases when some historians feel 
a sense of identification with and obligation to 
the society in which they live. In that case the 
divided loyalty of the historian to his society and 
to the demands of his discipline may reflect his 
bias in his writings. In such cases the danger of 
getting involved in current politics is always there. 
Social purpose may be incidental to historical wri¬ 
tings. But shaping history only with a view to 
serving a social cause may degenerate history into 
a useful propaganda. On the other hand, if people 
are regarded as tools of history, then their aspira¬ 
tions and achievements must be reflected in histo¬ 
rical writings. To keep a balance in regard to 
this proposition is extremely difficult. The position 
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may be best summed up in Panikkar’s words. “The 
school of thought’*, he wrote, “which looks upon 
history as a system of national apologetics has but 
little justification in its favour. Nor can the his¬ 
tory of any country be regarded as a grand pro¬ 
cession of greatmen or a majestic stream of pro¬ 
gress broadening with every age, and from prece¬ 
dent to precedent. But the history of a country 
has little value unless it deals with the conscious 
effort of a people to achieve a civilization, to reach 
better standards, to live a happier and nobler 
life .” 3 

With his enlightend Oxford background K. M. 
Panikkar could rise above ths north-south feeli.ig 
in historical research. But he was conscious about 
the distinctive features of the histories of the 
respective regions and did not fail to notice that 
“the history of South India has certain special 
characteristics which clearly differentiate it from 
the story of the rest of India” and they are, in 
his opinion, * the continuity and stability of its 
social organisation and the unity of its culture .” 4 
It may be said that Panikkar was, perhaps, proud 
of his South Indian background where the strains 
of Hindu culture are more deeply rooted. Even 
with his enlightened background and the absence 
of any regional attachment so to say Panikkar 
could not be completely immune from prejudices 
and predilections. It is rather surprising that he 


3. A Survey of Indian History , p. 235. 

4. Ibid, p. 87. 
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betrayed what might be called a Hindu bias. In 
many of his writings this is pronounced. He 
asserted that “Indian history is of necessity pre¬ 
dominantly the history of the Hindu people", and 
claimed, “what is distinctly Indian has so far been 
Hindu ." 5 6 Interestingly, in the Mastani episode* 
during Peshwa Baji Rao’s time he witnessed “the 
power of organised Hinduism." He observed that 
“the refusal of the priests to do the necessary 
ceremonies in the Peshwa's household, so long as 
Mastani lived there, was the reply of Hindu ortho¬ 
doxy to the challenge of the Peshwa ". 8 The ‘Mas¬ 
tani episode’ itself is a controversial one but Panik- 
kar’s observations reflect his mental frame. It 
appears that Panikkar perj^ps suffered from a dicho¬ 
tomy. While he betrayed a Hindu bias, he acknow¬ 
ledged almost in the , same breath the contribution 
of Islam and Christianity to the development of 
modern Indian tradition. “Modern India is not 
exclusively Hindu in tradition or inspiration", he 
wrote, “though in view of the predominance of 
Hindu population and its continuity through his¬ 
tory it is but natural that the most widely accep¬ 
ted way of life is Hindu and it is the Hindu 
culture that gives to Indian life its special charac¬ 
teristics. But the contribution of other religions 
— notably Christianity and Islam—through their 
own adherents and indirectly through their reaction 
on Hinduism are also highly significant in the 


5. A Survey of Indian History , p. 235. 

6. Panikkar Papers, File No, 7. 
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development of modern Indian tradition .” 1 At 
the same time, he emphasised that “the tradition 
of India has always been one of synthesis ”. 7 8 9 It 
is undoubtedly a contradiction in Panikkars his¬ 
torical thinking. 

Closely interwoven with his ‘Hindu bias 1 was 
his critical attitude towards the Christian mission¬ 
aries and their role in Asia. This attitude found 
its best expression in his ‘angry boo^. Asia and 
Western Dominance. Reviewers who wrote from 
the Christian point of view as well as Catholics 
and Protestants were particularly severe in their 
strictures on the book. In India Fr. Jerome D’Souza 
took upon himself the task of examining the ideas 
of Panikkar from the point of view of Indian 
Catholics and regretted that “a man of Satdar 
Panikkars wide knowledge and liberal outlook 
should have included, in his indictment of the 
West, just that aspect of Western activity which 
to some extent redresses the balance, and gives 
examples of consistent idealism and humanity in 
what is otherwise for the greater part a sorbid 
tale of exploitation and injustice ” 8 K. A. Ballhat- 
chet in his account of the history of missionary 
attitudes toward Hinduism, examined the thesis of 
Pan kkar vis-a vis Christian missionaries and was 
as critical as Father D’Souza . 10 If Panikkar was 

7. The Foundations of New India . p. 47. 

8. Ibid, p. 16. 

9. D’Souza, Fr. Jerome - Sardar Panikkar and Christian Missions, p. 4’. 

10. SeeX. A. Ballhatchet’s article 'Asian Nationalism and Cbriitlaa Miff 
fions’ in The International Review of Missions , April, 1957# 
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biassed against the missionaries, D’Souza’s defence 
of them was emotional and angular. Ballhatchets 
view seems to be more balanced. Needless to say 
that Panikkar was rather severe to the missionary 
activities in Asia as he viewed them as a part of 
the Western effort at political dominance. He 
wrote: “Indeed it might be appropriately said that 
while political aggrandisement was the work of 
government; alid ^commerce the interest of organised 
capital, mission work was the effort of the people 
of the West to bring home to the masses of Asia 
their view of the values of life ”. 11 Missionary 
efforts, in Panikkar s opinion, had been an attempt 
to “effect a mental and spiritual conquest as supple¬ 
menting the political authority already enjoyed by 
Europe ”. 19 D’Souza accused Panikkar of “passio¬ 
nate partisanship' and characterised his attitude as 
that of “an Asian nationalist and convinced Hindu 
speaking from the point of view of Indian natio¬ 
nal and international policies in the years after 
Independence” 13 , though he admitted that when 
political and religious prejudices did not stand in the 
way, Panikkar was a fair and convincing historian . 14 
That Panikkar was not communal in his approach, 
notwithstanding his severe criticism of the Christian 
missionaries, was indirectly admitted by D’Souza 
when he noticed that the Sardar was “exceptionally 
fair to Islam”. He lamented that though Islam 


11. Asia and Western Dominance , p. 482. 

12. Ibid, p. 481. 

IS. D’Souza, Fr. Jerome, op. cit., p. 24. 
14. Ibid , p. 25. 
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"inflicted on Hinduism far more damage than 
Christianity, and has actually led to the unhappy 
division of the country on the basis of the two 
nation theory”, Panikkar was "habitually sympa¬ 
thetic in his references to Islam .”' 5 

Panikkar was neither anti-Islamic nor anti- 
Christian in his outlook as such. His intention 
was never to defile the missionaries though he 
appeared to be a life long opponent of missions. 
He had no disregard for the individual missionary. 
The crux of the problem is that he interpreted 
missionary efforts in the context of the sense of 
racial superiority of the Europeans which the 
missionaries shared consciously or unconsciously. 
“The missionary in most cases”, Panikkar observed, 
“is an estimable man. He is selfless, preserving 
and anxious for the spiritual welfare of the people 
among whom he has chosen to work. But ex - 
hypothesi he thinks of them as heathens without 
the knowledge of truth, people whose cherished 
practices and beliefs are based on error. The 
missionary is a convinced exponent of the unique 
greatness of his own religion and necessarily the 
social order that religion represents ”. 1 a He exami¬ 
ned missionary activities in the context of Euro¬ 
pean expansion which was, in some respects, “a 
move to get around the Muslim ”. 17 Excesses of 
Christian missionaries are too well known to be 

15. D’Souza, op. cit., p. 141. 

16. Panikkar Papers, File No. 4: Lecture deliver# 1 by Panikkar at the 
College of the Oriental Studies, Nanking on 12.6.48. 

17. Journal of Indian History , December, 1975, p. 564. 
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elaborated here and Panikkar was not the lone 
person to castigate them. However, he admitted 
that missionary attacks on Hinduism produced a 
sense of communal solidarity among the Hindus. 
He pointed out that “the visible success of ‘the 
Christian nations’ helped the divided, disorganised 
and mutually exclusive sections of Hinduism to 
feel and act like a community” 18 
' How can one then explain the alleged ‘Hindu 
bias’ in Panikkar ? How could such a bias exist 
in an otherwise forward - looking, progressive and 
realistic mind ? It is difficult to accept that it 
was the result of a narrow, sectarian and reactio¬ 
nary outlook. The dichotomy in Panikkar, how¬ 
ever, reflected the changing intellectual mode in 
India. The only plausible explanation may be that 
inspite of his Oxford education and liberal attitude, 
the conservative Hindu-South-Indian tradition per¬ 
haps lay dormant in the deep layers of his other¬ 
wise progressive mind. Whatever the explanation 
may be, he cannot be, without injustice, regarded 
as a champion of orthodoxy. Notwithstanding his 
attempted glorification of Hindu culture, Panik¬ 
kar was not a revivalist historian. He himself 
deprecated the revivalist approach to society and 
state in free India and noted in 1948 that “The 
Hindu revivalists had for long disapproved of the 
idea of the New Society in India being planned 
on the basis of religious equality and freedom for 
all irrespective of caste and creeds Their ideal 


18. The Foundations of New India t p. 51. 
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was a Hindu State, the counterpart of the Islamic 
theocracy that the leaders of Pakistan were said 
to be planning”. 19 

Despite his great appreciation for the Hindu 
tradition, we never find him giving a ‘back to 
the Vedas* call as many revivalists will prefer to 
do. Time and again he clearly stated that it 
would be a foolish dream to imagine a retreat to 
the past tradition. In his Convocation Address 
at Visva-Bharati in December 1955 he made the 
point clear and criticised any suggestion to revert 
to the Tapovana system signifying the retreat into 
the socalled golden past: “This desire to return 
to a pure Indian way of life, based on tapovans, 
village sufficiency and handicraft economics, based 
on the assumption that a life so ordered will be 
in the true tradition of spiritual India, is itself 
meaningless as the life of new India is already 
based on other principles. .Even a casual observer 

of the social, economic and political life in India 

/ 

could see that India is no longer merely the inhe¬ 
ritor of the thought of India's own past. 

‘‘In the New India which we are trying to 
buiid up, this doctrine of past glory and this 
desire to return to the village to live a life of 
alleged simplicity seems altogether inappropriate, 
for the inheritance that India has stepped into is 
only partly Hindu and Indian The inheritance 
from the West is no less important in many 
fields. Modern India does not live under the laws 


19. Pantkkar Papers, File No. 4. 
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of Manu. Its mental background and equipment 
though largely influenced by the persistence of 
Indian tradition have been moulded into their 
present shape by over 100 years of western edu¬ 
cation extending practically to every field of men¬ 
tal activity. Its social ideals are not what; Hindu 
society had long cherished, but those assimilated 
from the West and derived predominantly from 
the teachings of western social thinkers”. 9 0 Actually ' 
Panikkar did not accept that a Tapovana system 
ever existed. “I do not know”, he said in his 
Convocation Address, “whether at any time life 
in India was organised on the basis of forest ret¬ 
reats. All historical evidence disproves it, for we 
know that at all times, a vigorous urban life existed 
in India and the Tapovans, where they existed, were 
few and far between”. 91 

Contrary to the revivalist historical thinking, 
Panikkar did neither believe in the golden age 
nor in the golden past tradition. He urged that 
it was necessary to “eradicate from our mind every 
vestige of the view, cherished by many, of a golden 
age in our past or the equally absurd doctrine 
that our history is a record of uniform progress”. 98 
In his opinion the concept of a golden age is a 
“manifestation of escapism for a people whose pre¬ 
sent affords them no hope”. 93 According to him, 
the attempt to see in the past a golden age was 

SO. See alco Appendix-5. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Panikkar Papers , File No. 4. 

23. Ibid. 
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“an infhtion of the ideal of nationalism'*. 14 
Tradition is something which no body can ignore; 
but clinging to the past and the call to emulate 
the past tradition should be shunned at all cost. 
The dependence on the past was viewed by him 
as a ‘ sign of our decay'*. 2 * Sometimes, we cling 
to the wornout past tradition because we lack 
courage to reject it and renew our life by the 
acceptance of new ideas. “No society was refor¬ 
med", he wrote, “and no community saved by 
merely continuing in the old grooves of settled 
tradition. What is required for it primarily is 
a clear understanding of the relation between the 

past and the present.The past is not to be 

worshipped because it is past, and is not to be 
accepted without question of its utility and justice 
for the mere reason that it once was’*. 20 It 
should not be supposed that Panikkar was in favour 
of discarding the past or the tradition in a nation’s 
life altogether. What he attacked was “the mali¬ 
gnant continuance of unreason, bigotry and blind 
adherence to past notions based on a perverted 
idea of an imaginary past.... 

Panikkar was not, however, the only modem 
Indian historian to have an alleged Hindu bias; 
nor he was the only person who attempted to 
rationalise his own experiences. His histories are not 

24. Modirn Refiew. J uly-Decern ber.l 924: See Panikkar’* article on ’The 
.Past and the Present*. 

25. Ibid. 

26. HU. m 

27 . Visva-Bhiratt Convocation Address, 1955; Appcnoix»5, 
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conscious distortions of historical reality. We may 
disagree with his' judgement and interpretation of 
historical facts ; tut it will be wrong to suppose 
that the alleged bias of Panikkar stunted his his¬ 
torical sense or blurred his method of scientific 
investigation in the field of historical writings. 
Perhaps, in the back of his mental frame a cons¬ 
tant, silent tussle was going on unperceived between 
a conservative Indian self and a liberal, western 
educated, secular Christ Church product. To put 
it impersonally, bias is an inescapable element in 
the historian’s craft. It has to be accepted as an 
inevitable byproduct of historiography. So long as 
the subjective element in history remains, bias 
would have to be acknowledged as a necessary evil. 
A logician may apply fallacies one by one to dis¬ 
cover the tacit illogic in the form of explicit 
historical errors. But the fundamental question 
that may be endlessly debated is whether history 
can be approached only by a method of “adductive 
reasoning”. Can a scientific approach to history 
evaporate the subjective element in history alto¬ 
gether ? Is there anything called absolute history ? 
Bias may be the resultant of the projection of 
the historian’s own views, ideology and even class 
character. But the historian has to remain cons¬ 
tantly on guird that nothing should tendenciously 
blur his historical vision. Bias and history will 
remain tangled like a twin so long as history does 
not rise above the level of inexact science and 
Panikkar should be judged onljtin the context of 
the contemporary. Indian historiography. 



CHAPTER ■ VII 


CONCLUSION: HISTORIAN’S VISION 


K. G. Saiyidin wrote in the Shashtyabdapoorthy 
Souvenir that “panikkar is not a person but a 
phenomenon-a phenomenon of intellect and energy 
and drive and versatility”.* This is true when 
Panikkar is viewed in the context of modern Indian 
historiography. Like a giant he strode along the 
historical field for nearly half a century in his 
inimitable style and vision. Even then, it is not 
wrong to say that he has been somewhat neglec¬ 
ted by students of Indian history. Hitherto no 
unbiased assessment of his historical thinking has 
been attempted. It may be due to the fact that 
historian Panikkar was often overshadowed by the 
diplomat Panikkar. He was often been misunder¬ 
stood for his intimate connections with public life. 
Because of this he drew either unqualified praise 
or derisive characterisation. He has been accused 
of writing either from “pure conviction” or from 
“convenient expediency”. “ His histories have also 
been characterised as rationalisations of his own 
experiences which, at times, any public figure or 
diplomat can hardly escape. Another weakness was 


1. See tho article “Panikkar - A Fragmentary. Appreciation**, p* 62. 

2. Subrafanumian, N. - Historiography , p. 413. 
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pointed out by a modern Indian scholar. In his 
opinion, “in his last years he (Panikkar) was fond 
of being known as a Liberal”. E\jt he admitted, 
“the progressiveness of his (Panikkar’s) liberal views 
inculcated the standards of Asian nationalism in 
the minds of many Indians who would otherwise 
have remained vaguely regional in their outlook’’. 8 
The staunchest critic of Panikkar also accepted 
that “there is no denying the vast scholarship, 
close observation, intelligent expression and the 
genuine sympathi:s of Sardar Panikkar” 3 4 Even 
during the prime of his life Panikkar attracted 
the attention of many stalwarts of the time inclu¬ 
ding Rabindranath Tagore. It is said that there 
was a discussion between Panikkar and Tagore about 
ethnology and Tagore found in him a veritable 
store house of knowledge. Tagore is said to have 
written to Panikkar in one of his letters, “you 
are one of the few Indians whose articles and 
assistance I require for my Visva-Bharati”. 5 

Though a prolific writer with a unique vision 
of India’s history, Panikkar did not either belong 
to a particular school of Indian history ; nor did 

3. See Banin De’s article on “Sardar K. M. Panikkar*' in Bengal Past and 
Present , January-June, 1964. 

4. Subrahmanian, N. op. clt ., P. 461. 

5. Quoted in Shashtyabdapoorthy Souvenir, p. 98. 

Though P. B. Raman Menon quotes this letter in his article “Sardar K. 
M. Panikkar - A Running Pen Picture ”, he has not mentioned its date. 
It is interesting that the Rabindra Bhavana records at Visva-Bharati do 
not contain any reference to such exchanges between Tagore and Panik¬ 
kar. No letters either of Tagore or of Panikkar are available in Rabin¬ 
dra Bhavana files. 
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he attempt to propagate any particular historical 
thought. He did not adumbrate any theories. 
B. G. Gokhale classified Indian historians into three 
groups according to their historical thinking. At 
one end were those who resorted to a spiritual 
interpretation of Indian historical experience and 
at the other end stood those who attempted 
Marxist or materialist interpretation of history. 
In between these two extremes there was another 
group of historians - the middle group so to say - 
who looked at Indian history from other angles. ® 
Panikkar actually belonged to this middle group 
of Indian historians who approached Indian history 
not with any pre-set theories but with a passio¬ 
nately sympathetic and imaginative mind. He was 
proud of India’s glorious historical tradition, but 
not a blind believer in the efficacy of the past 
tradition in modern times. He was never a back¬ 
ward looking historian. To him history was a 
dynamic concept, a living reality and a force of the 
growth of a people. Notwithstanding his alleged 
‘Hindu bias’, we do not find Panikkar drawing 
inspiration from the traditional Hindu view of 
history, though he emphasized “the faith” that 
moved the historians “to great deeds”. 7 His his¬ 
torical thought was somewhat akeen to that of 
The New History School championed by James Harvey 
Robinson. Like the advocates of this school Panik¬ 
kar took a broader view of history and believed 


6. See Gokhale, B. G. - Indian Thought though the Ages ; A Study of Some 

Dominant Concepts. 

1. Webster, John C. B. (Edited) - History and Contemporary India, p. 75. 
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in the more general acceptance of a broader set of 
interests by historians. For this, however, he has 
often been misunderstood by his Indian counter¬ 
parts and became a target of derisive attacks. 

As it has already been pointed put earlier, 
Panikkar’s historical thought relating to India rested 
on two planks which at times contradicted each 
other. He believed in the fundamental unity of 
India through the ages and this unity was further 
nurtured indirectly when the British rulers brought 
the subcontinent under their control. Panikkar 
noted that the most significant fact in India in 
course of the last one hundred years was the 
total reversion of the doctrine of fragmentation 
and the Indians acquired bit by bit the sentiment 
of constituting a single community. 8 In other words 
he put the thesis of Vincent Smith - ‘Unity in 
Diversity’-in a different style. The grand meeting 
of the East and West in India appeared to him 
as a great process of fertilisation which injected a 
new life to a very ancient people and made them 
share the experiences of a dynamic civilisation in 
modern times. Here again Panikkar found out 
the excellence of Hinduism and of Indian civilisa¬ 
tion which permitted the Indians to adopt and 
assimilate the new ideas which had been brought 
to them as a result of an intimate intercourse 
with the West. 9 Panikkar actually suffered from 
a contradiction when he took the birth of Pakistan 


8. See the Conclusion of L*inde Et L'Occident, Quatre Conferences, 1958. 

9. Ibid. 
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for granted. To him the emergence of Pakistan 
like that of India and Indonesia as nation-states 
was the consumation of the idea of nationalism . 10 
In order to rationalise his observation he emphasi¬ 
sed that “the peninsula of India had never been 
under a single sovereignty at any time before. 
Even during the period of British rule, no less 
than two-fifths of the area of the present Indian 
Union were under Indian monarchies, who though 
placed under the protection of the British, excer- 
cised sovereignty over their own territories’ 1 . 11 
How could his concept of fundamental unity of 
India through the ages then fit in ? Was it not 
a compromise of his concept with the reality of 
history he searched for ? However, there is no 
evidence that he accepted the two-nation theoiy 
that gave birth to Pakistan. On the other hand, 
he did not fail to notice that “the acceptance of 
the two-nation theory and Pakistan’s declared inten¬ 
tion of establishing a State based on Islamic prin¬ 
ciples had the effect of encouraging the growth 
of a school of political thought among the Hindus 
known as Hindu pada padishahi , a State based on 
the supremacy of the Hindus”; 12 Notwithstanding 
his alleged ‘Hindu bias’ this was an idea to which 
he violently disagreed. When he asserted that “till 
the establishment of British authority the Muslims 
had felt no rivalry towards the Hindus” 13 , by. 

10. Panikkar Papers , File No. IV (15). 

11. Ibid. 

12. The Foundations of New India, p. 58. 

13. /Mi, p. 56. 
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inference he put the Biitish rulers, perhaps very 
rightly, on the dock. Is it incorrect to say then 
that the two-nation theory should have appeared 
to Pamkkar as the resultant of the forces of 
imperialism ? It is interesting that he could not 
decry the birth of Pakistan as an imperialist game 
of dividing the people who did not experience a 
cut-throat rivalry among themselves till the estab¬ 
lishment of British Raj The contradiction in Panik- 
kar reflected the mood of the ‘rationalist’ historians 
in the Indian subcontinent who attacked and 
decried the two-nation theory and even attempted 
to explode its myth at least theoretically, but 
compromised with the reality of partition and 
creation of Pakistan. Perhaps nobody including 
Panikkar could vigorously propagate the idea of 
reunification of the two for the simple reason that 
historians cannot undo the works of politicians 
who create history. Nevertheless, the dichotomy 
in Panikkar’s historical thought remains there. 
The constant puli between the a priori idea of 
unity and the glorification of the Hindu tradition 
was the weakest point in his historical writings. 

If a historian is to be judged not by his draw¬ 
backs but by the legacy he leaves behind, then 
Panikkar is sure to occupy the front seat among 
the galaxy of Indian historians. A great historian 
is one who leaves behind novel ideas to be carried 
forward by his successors. If Panikkar was at all 
deficient in what may be called "heavy scholarship”, 
he amply indemnified his reputation by providing 
a new vision of India’s history. Some of his studies 
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had a tremendous impact on his contemporaries. He 
was better known for his study of the relation¬ 
ship between the British Indian Government and 
the Princely States. It is no wonder he was con¬ 
sidered as the Lee- Warner of India. His Asia and 
Western Dominance also created a great stir. How¬ 
ever, some of the theories he postulated were not 
seriously considered. High praise has often been 
lavishly showered upon Panikkar by many; but 
his real appreciation will take place only when 
his studies are carried farther by new researches. 
His reinterpretation of India’s history should not 
be brushed aside on the ground that it was journa¬ 
listic or that it was stained by his bias. The 
alleged 'Hindu bias’ of Panikkar does not over¬ 
shadow the intrinsic merit of his themes. There 
is no denying the fact that he has opened a pew 
vista to historical writings in India. It is debatable 
whether he was philosophical in his approach to 
history as some writers thought. But one can 
easily find a distant vision in Panikkar about India’s 
historical destiny. Perhaps the greatest tribute to 
him can be paid only by working out in further 
details some of the themes he has already given 
to us. 

First of all, Panikkar’s studies on Princely 
States may be supplemented by further resear¬ 
ches into the role of the states vis-a-vis the 
nationalist movement in India—an area which 
has not been explored thoroughly. Panikkar 
had made a beginning in this direction when 
he wrote an article on “The Native States and 
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Indian Nationalism” in Modern Review , January, 
1919. Therein he examined the causes for the 
lethargy of the Native States to awake to the 
call of nationalism and he held the Indian National 
Congress responsibe to a great extent. His obser¬ 
vation that the Congress “practically ignored them” 
and it did not “appreciate the position of Native 
States’ requires thorough reexamination before it 
can be accepted or rejected. Still, one may say 
that there is much substance in the statement of 
Panikkar that “in fact the National Congress prac¬ 
tically ignored them, as all bourgeoise movements 
are apt to forget everything but their own imme¬ 
diate interest.” 

Secondly, the geo-political aspect of India’s his¬ 
tory which he studied at some length, requires 
further investigation. While the European scho ars 
are much ahead in this direction of historical 
research, Indian historians are pathetically slow to 
discard the idea of ‘peripheral interest’ in history 
discipline. Those who criticised Panikkar for having 
interest in “politics, diplomacy, public administra¬ 
tion and international relations and geo-politics 
and other topics of peripheral interest to a tradi¬ 
tional historian” failed to realise that history 
acquired a wider sweep in the post Second World 
War period. Nothing can be said to be of ‘peri¬ 
pheral interest’ to a historian in present times 
marked by scientific and technological revolutions 
that may affect the destiny of entire human race. 
It may be imagined that had Panikkar been alive 
now, he would have surely studied the impact of 
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even the space science on Indian history in the 
context of Asian developments vis a-vis the world 
powers. There is no denying the fact that the 
space and nuclear technology has a negative impact 
on the age old concept of politico militaiy bases* 
This is sure to affect the history of the Indian 
ocean region in particular in the long run, and 
a fresh evaluation of the historical past of the 
region may be attempted in the light of present 
day experiences. 

Thirdly, the Asian perspective cf Panikkar’s 
historical thinking should be thoroughly scrutinised. 
He tried to explain the history of this sub-conti¬ 
nent in terms of Asian developments. This is an 
undoubtedly unique feature in Panikkars works. 
He seems to have tried to discover the invisible 
thread of universality in the idea of history. This 
perspective should not be allowed to be lost in 
the immensity of historical details in the present 
day world Especially, his theory of Western unity 
against Asia requires critical examination’ Panik- 
kar lamented that while there were great cultural 
areas in Asia with their own well-recorded histories, 
the idea of a unity of Asian history or the develop¬ 
ment of distinctively Asian historical trends would 
have appeared to be mere fantasies. 14 He was 
actually spurred up by the general approach of 
European historians to Asia which was “dominated 
by a conception that the history is to be interpreted 


14. Letter of Paoikkar to Sri K. Vacudevan of 1. C. C. R. dt. 15. 3.62. Sea 
Panikkar Papers, File No. IV <15;. 
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as a titanic struggle between the barbarians 
of Asia and the civilisation of Europe. 15 Panik¬ 
kar did not fail to realise the renewed importance 
of Asia in the “main current of historical evolu¬ 
tion”. No longer is it possible “to relegate the 
study of Asian developments as unimportant to 
the world in general”. 16 In view of recent develop¬ 
ments it may be said that the destiny of the 
world is going to be shaped to a large extent by 
what happens in this continent. Indian historians 
can hardly afford to neglect an area of research 
which Panikkar tried to explore with the zeal of 
a missionary. 

Lastly, Panikkar gave a new direction to histori¬ 
cal writings in India when he urged the study 
of the Indian view of Europe 17 He observed 
that as a result of many historical reasons the 
Indian view of Europe was never well defined. 
We always studied the impact of the West on 
the East. But in recent years Europe was coming 
into focus of India’s vision as the importance of 
the East in relation to the West is more and 
more appreciated. Even the European scholars can¬ 
not write off the East as inferior to the West in 
every respect. “The era of colonialism having ended, 
the idea of Europe as a colossus dominating the 
world slowly gave way”. 18 Time has come when 


15. Panikkar Papers, File No. IV(15) 

16. Ibid. 

17. See Appendix - 6: Extracts from 'An Iiyfian View of Europe *; Panikkar 
Papers , File No. IV (15). 

18. Ibid. 
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a better understanding between the East and the 
West will have a clue to the world peace. While 
Europe can no longer speak about “the white man’s 
burden”, Indians should not set their face against 
Europe as a reaction. It is true that “the politi¬ 
cal authority of Europe over Asia did not help 
to create an understanding or appreciation of the 
greatness or values of Europe”. 19 Time has come 
when a better understanding of Europe which is no 
longer synonymous with England, can help us to 
rectify the historical ills and to work for the 
realisation of the goals of the national movement. 

At the end it may be pointed out that Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar was alive to some of the dangers 
of modern Indian historiography. Perhaps the day 
is nearer when historians of modern India will 
have to be greatly conscious of the warning he 
gave to all concerned He noticed a particular 
tendency fraught with grave dangers in the field 
of historical research. He was pained to see that 
historians in India still clung to the old ideas and 
limited themselves to the history of local dynas¬ 
ties or to the history of any particular region. 
This does not mean that Panikkar was against 
local histories. What he wanted to impress upon 
us is that compartmentalization of Indian history 
tinged with a narrow regional feeling may have a 
disastrous consequence on the basic unity of Indian 
culture. Thus he made a fervent appeal to Indian 
historians. He said: “I would only make one 


19. Panikkar Papsrs, Fife No. IV (13). 
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appeal to Indian historians and that is not lend 
themselves to the heresy of elevating regional 
glories as a result of their specialisation with cer¬ 
tain periods or certain areas. Every region of India 
has contributed to the evolution of the Indian 
people ; every group added to our common heritage. 
Every part of India has its heroic period and for¬ 
getting this the historians have often contributed 
to the false pride resulting from the glorified self 
image of our different areas. This is a most dan¬ 
gerous development, which the historian has especi¬ 
ally to guard against ”. 20 Panikkar’s warning has 
acquired a new significance in the context of recent 
developments in India. It is open to question 
whether people actually learn from history. The 
lesson of history may be real or imaginary. But 
the posterity alone will be able to say whether 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar made a prophecy or not. We 
are too close to him to make a correct assessment 
of his historical vision. 


20. Presid .ntial Address to the Calcutta Sessioa of the Indian History Con¬ 
gress, 1955. 
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One of my (Panikkar’s) great worries during 
these historic weeks was the attitude my Maharaja 
took on the question of the national flag. He 
had worked himself on this question, saying that 
his flag was dearer to him than his throne - much 
in the manner of Counte de Chambord who had 
declared to a delegation of the French Parliament 

asking him to become the King of France. 

saying that in Bikaner his flag should have primacy ; 
thereby making the Praja Parishad take the oppo¬ 
site view, which further infuriated him. He tried 
to mobilise the opinion of the Princes each one 
of whom considered him a bore when he raised 
this question and suddenly discovered urgent engage¬ 
ments and left the meetings. Finding me adamant 
on the matter, he took up negotiations directly 
with Patel and was in great hopes, that he will 
be able to pull off an agreement limiting the 
display of national flags in the state. But finally 
Patel said that he had consulted a number of Prin¬ 
ces all of whom had said that they did not attach 
any importance to the question. So the Maharaja 
had to be content with a law making any insult 
to his flag within his state punishable, as if it 
were an insult to him. 
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The Crisis of Independence 


The National Day was celebrated with the grea¬ 
test enthusiasm ; but in a day or two news began to 
trickle through that killings on a large scale had 
started in Lahore and other areas of West Punjab, 
and the Sikhs were in a vile mood in the East 
Punjab. By the 20th the whole of East and West 
Punjab was in the grip of a communal conflagra¬ 
tion whose fury passed beyond the bounds of 
imagination. On the western side towns like 
Sheikhupura were razed to the ground and entire 
Sikh and Hindu communities uprooted overnight, 
the military and the police often openly partici¬ 
pating in this work of shame. Lahore, a Hindu 
majority town where all the business was in the 
hands of the Hindus was in the hands of the 
looters for a whole week and thousands of houses 
were burnt down and crores worth of property 
looted. Those who were able to escape came away 
with only the clothes they wore. 

In East Punjab murderous Sikh gangs, calling 
themselves Shahidi Jathas wandered about burning 
and looting Muslim villages. In Amritsar, Jullun- 
der and Firozepur the retaliation was terrible. I 
(Panikkar) came into the maeistorm almost from 
the beginning. Sikh mobs invaded the Bikaner 
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trains going to Bhatinda pulled out Muslims and 
openly murdered them. The Gang Canal Colony 
was an area of a 1000 square miles bordering on 
the Punjab and wholly populated by Punjabee 
cultivators. Hindus. Muslims and Sikhs imme¬ 
diately reached to the situation across the border. 
But I had taken ample precaution, sent a strong but 
mobile military force to the colony, which kept 
the area safe from riot and. looting. 

Suddenly however the situation worsened. 
Across the border in the Muslim Pakistan state 
of Bhawalpur, in the canal area adjacent to ours, 
the Muslim mobs with the help of the troops put 
the Hindu population of Bhawalnagar to the sword. 
Night over refugees began to pour in. Within 
three days I had on my hand 45000 Hindus and 
Sikhs from Bhawalpur. As communication with 
Bhatinda on the Punjab side was disrupted, I had 
no method of getting them out either. Naturally 
communal tension mounted high and the presence 
of a large body of Muslims (55000) in our colony 
became a serious liability. By agreement with the 
Bhawalpur authorities I began to evacuate my Mus¬ 
lim colonists and within a period of five days I 
was able to report that the situation in the colony 
had eased. 

But again a new problem developed. The state 
is bounded on two sides, North and East, by 
Punjab districts. As a result of the happenings 
there, large concentrations of Muslim refugees appe¬ 
ared on our border, seeking shelter and desiring 
to go across the only route open to them to 
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reach Pakistan. No less than 30000 with their 
cattle and household goods collected near Hanu- 

mangarh.and a similar crowd near Rajgarh 

on the Eastern boundary. At this particular moment 
my communications with Delhi were cut. It be* 
came impossible to run any train on the Delhi 
line outside our territory. 

The situation was indeed frightening. No help 
could come from Delhi. Communal opinion in the 
state mounted to a fury and I was being openly 
accused of helping the Mussalmans. The concen¬ 
tration of refugees caused fear to the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. I came early to the conclusion that 
the only method was to carry the refugees to 
Bhawalpur by train as the distance was over 300 
miles. Then wagons and engines and more than 
all coal was not available. 

At this crisis His Highness decided to throw 
a bombshell. Telegrams began to come in that 
some Muslims had killed cows in a border village. 
As the village had been evacuated culprits could 
not be traced. The Hindu public got furious and 
the Maharaja to escape unpopularity decided to 
throw me to the wolves. He gave it out that I 
had opposed hid! in punishing the miscreants— 
which' was totally untrue. The result was that 
at a critical stage I found my hands weakened. But 
I decided to stick it out. I sent personal messen¬ 
gers by circuitous routes to Delhi to secure help 
to send out to Pakistan, the refugees collected on 
the border. I opened the line to Bhatinda and 
ran special trains from Loharu. The strain was 
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great but the situation was saved. 

My problem was after all small compared to 
what the union had to face. There millions had 
to be evacuated and millions of refugees accommo¬ 
dated. Communal tension was incomparably higher 
and the refugees themselves were in an ugly mood. 
But Nehru’s personality and dynamic force shone 
out clear and bright and India came out of the 
crisis with her body mutilated but with her honour 
unsmirched. 
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APPENDIX - 3 


The midnight session as is now known, through 
Chaman Lall’s announcement on the radio was 
my (Panikkar’s) idea. After playing with it for a 
day, 1 put up a formal note to Nehru, whose 
reaction was favourable, but whose comment was, 
how can it be done when some of the leaders go 
to bed at nine. I promptly replied that I shall 
provide beds for them in the Constituent Assembly 
hall. On this Nehru laughed and said that he will 
place it before the Cabinet that evening. That 
night I was a guest at a small informal party given 
by Dr. Lo, the Chinese Ambassador, in honour of 
Vijayalakshmi and the only other guests were the 
Nehru family. Jawahar said to me that my proposal 
had been accepted in principle but the details had 
been referred to a Cabinet Committee which was 
meeting at 8*30 at which he asked me to be present. 
There we got it through, and that is how the historic 
midnight session, which made such an impression 
on the world came to be held. 
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Pandit Nehru as a historian 


It is perhaps unfair to describe Pandit Nehru's 
“Discovery of India” as a history and yet it is the 
first, and perhaps the best interpretation of the 
history of the Indian people. Ever since India 
became conscious of her nationhood there was a 
growing demand for a history of India which would 
not read like a telephone directory in the enumera¬ 
tion of names, or like a dull record of dynasties, 
but try and reconstruct the past in a way that 
would give us an idea of our heritage. Brought 
up on text books written by foreigners, whose one 
object would seem to have been to prove that there 
was no such thing as “India”, till the British out 
of their generosity created it for us, we had each to 
“discover India” for ourselves. I do not think it is an 
exaggeration to say that it was a spiritual adventure 
for each one to gain in any measure an understanding 
of historical processes in India and to evaluate the 
heritage which has come down to us through five 
thousand years of history. This led to some curious 
and strange results. The Hindu nationalists generally 
r'ecreated an India of their own imagination based 
on the glories of the Gupta period, while the 
Muslims* vision of India hardly went beyond the 
days' of Mahmood of Gazni and equated Indian 
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culture the achievements of the Moghuls. 

2. Pandit Nehru, like many others of his 
generation, was forced by the ciicumstances of our 
national resurgence to undertake this adventurous 
pilgrimage, which enabled him to “discover India”. 
He made known to others what he had discovered 
and the educated public, groping in the dark and 
trying to understand its own living past, realised 
in a flash that the India they were searching to 
find now lay unfolded before them in its main 
contours. 

3. The Discovery of India is therefore some¬ 
thing of a Pilgrim’s Progress in history. Its great 
value lies not so much in its ordered narrative 
or the literary beauty of many of its passages, or 
even in the reactions of a modern mind with a 
rationalist Marxian background to the uneven 
developments of India’s social and political life, 
but in the perspective which it gives to the chaotic 
accumulation of facts, which goes by the name of 
Indian history. For the first time we were enabled 
to catch a vision of India through ages - as it struck 
one whose approach was not only with reverence, 
but also in a spirit of criticism, who was glad to 
see and appreciate what was good and of value« 
but also ready to denounce and to discard what 
was bad and of no value. “The Discovery of India” 
is therefore a personal record: it almost gives the 
impression of a scientist exploring an Aladin’s cave : 
a strange thrill of unexpectedly coming across things 
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which arc beautiful, inspiring and valuable. It is 
this personal quality which makes it more than a 
history and conveys to its readers the feeling that 
they are themselves going through those experiences 
and discovering India for themselves. 

4. Even as a history in the limited and techni¬ 
cal sense, the “Discovery of India” is an unusual 
performance. There is hardly any aspect of India's 
life in the past that the Discovery does not touch ; 
the development of her social organization, no less 
than of her schools of philosophy, the continuing 
political background, no less than the development 
of arts, literature and civilization, the process of 
growth and also of decay - in fact the strength and 
weakness of India as a whole. The dynastic stories 
and imperial triumphs fall very much into the back¬ 
ground, though the periods of creative activity 
receive ample treatment. The artificial ‘‘ages and 
periods'* into which our foreign historians and, 
following them, our text book Writers had divided 
Indian history find hardly any mention. The so- 
called division into Hindu, Muslim and British 
periods has done more to warp Indian historical 
thinking than any other single idea. Nehru as a 
historian has his eye firmly fixed on the common man 
and the evolution of his life in all its aspects. 
Thus in dealing with the history of the last 150 
years he is not concerned with the activities of 
fleeting Governor - General, but mainly with the 
effects of British rule. 

* 

5. Perhaps the unique feature of the ‘Discovery* 
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is its insistence on India's international contacts 
all through her history. Nehru’s vision of India 
is primarily in an Asian setting, as an integral 
pirt of an Asian civilisation and the earlier 
sections dealing with India and Iran, India and 
China merge naturally and without effort into the 
later chapters leading with Kemal Pasha and 
nationalism in Asia. In fact the Asian backgrounds 
of India’s life and civilisation and the inter-relation¬ 
ship of the different Asian cultures form a major 
theme in the narrative. The expansion of Indian 
culture in South-East Asia and in Serindii and the 
great contributions of Indian Buddhism to the life 
of China and the Far Eastern countries are to 
Nehru the expressions of this inter-relationship of 
Asian civilisation and this aspect of the “Discovery” 
is a fact of tremendous portent in Asia’s current 
history. Here we see the spirit behind the organisa¬ 
tion of Asian conferences and the championship 
of Asian freedom. What took Nehru to Chungking 
and what led him to convene the historic Asian 
Conference of 1947 and what urges him on in his 
determination to champion the cause of Indonesia 
is the truth which has found noble expression in 
some of the most inspiring passages of the “Dis¬ 
covery”. 


6. Nehru makes no claim to historic research. 
He has proved once again that while research can 
provide historians with material, the qualities 
necessary to make history a source of inspiration 
and to convey to others the spirit of a nation’s 
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story are hot the ones generally found in those 
who devote themselves to the study of meticulous 
details of some selected incident or period. It is 
not the pure researchers who have produced his¬ 
torical literature of high value, but men of affairs 
who have themselves played some part in the life 
of their country. Thucydides, Gibbon and Macaulay 
were not professors, or researchers who spent their 
lives in libraries and archives. Clarendon was an 
active participant in many of the events he des¬ 
cribed and Taine was a political leader of eminence. 
In fact to give life- to history and to convey to 
the readers the spirit of historical evolution, it 
would seem that experience of public affairs is in 
some degree essential. The material used by the 
historian has no doubt to come from what others 
have collected. In this matter he is like an artist 
who knows the qualities of the paints he uses 
and how to mix them, but does not himself pro¬ 
duce the paints or manufacture the canvas'. Those 
who criticise the “Discovery*’ as merely literary 
writing based on materials accumulated by others 
and therefore not “original” forget that originality 
in history is mainly in presentation, in bringing 
known facts into focus and in discovering the 
underlying relationship of what seem to be dis¬ 
connected events. In this sense, “the Discovery of 
India” is a work of great originality, a history in 
the best sense of the word, 

7. To have written an interpretation of Indian 
history is itself , a major achievement. To have 
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infused into that interpretation a spirit of intellec¬ 
tual adventure, the thrill of entering a new world 
and to have conveyed at the same time a sense of 
hope - and a vision of the future is more than what 
a mere historian could have done. The “Discovery 
of India” may therefore be described legitimately 
as an event in Indian history. It is the future 
that is of importance to Nehru. The story of the 
past 5000 years provides the preamble : a long and 
sustained piece of writing, is the preamble he has 
written but all the same a preamble. It is the 
future, the programme, that dominates. Is that 
not the true view of history ? No doubt in the 
case of a civilisation, dead and buried, a narrative 
can be wholly of the past. But in the case of 
a living nation the past however glorious, how¬ 
ever inspiring, is but a preamble : it is the living 
present and the future that matter. The follow¬ 
ing passage, perhaps one of the most beautiful in 
the whole book, brings out this approach to the 
past: 

“Every country and people in the East and 
the West has had an individuality, a message, and 
has attempted to solve life’s problems in its own 
way. Greece is something definite, superb in its 
own way ; so is India, so is China, so is Iran. 
Ancient India and ancient Greece were different 
from each other and yet they were akin, just as 
ancient India and ancient China had kinship in 
thought, in spite of great differences. They all 
had the same broad, tolerant, pagan outlook, joy 
in life and in the surprising beauty and infinite 
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variety of nature, love of art, and the wisdom 
that comes from the accumulated experience of an 
old race. Each of them developed in accordance 
with its racial genius, influenced by its natural 
environments, and emphasised some one aspect of 
life more than others. This emphasis varied. The 
Greeks, as a race, may have lived more in the 
present and found joy and harmony in the beauty 
they saw around them or which they themselves 
created. The Indians found this joy and harmony 
also in the present but, at the same time, their 
eyes were turned towards deeper knowledge and 
their mind trafficked with strange questions. The 
Chinese, fully aware of these questions and their 
wisdom avoided entanglement with them. In their 
different ways, each tried to express the fullness 
and beauty of life. History has shown that India 
and China had stronger foundations and greater 
staying power ; they have thus far survived though 
they have been badly shaken and have greatly 
deteriorated, and the future is obscure. Old Greece, 
for all its brilliance, had a short life; it did not 
survive except in its splendid achievements, its 
influence on succeeding cultures, and the memory 
of that short bright day of abundant life. Perhaps 
because it was too much engrossed in the present, 
it became the past. 

India is far nearer in spirit and outlook to 
the old Greece than the pations of Europe are 
today, although they call themselves children of 
the Hellenic spirit, We are apt tp forget this 
because we . have inherited fixed concepts which 
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prevent reasoned thought. India, it is said, is 
religious, philosophical, speculative, metaphysical 
unconcerned with this world, and lost in dreams 
of the beyond and the hereafter. So we are told, 
and perhaps those who tell us so would like India 
to remain plunged in thought and entangled in 
speculation, so that they might possess this world 
and the fullness there of, unhindered by these 
thinkers, and take their joy of it. Yes, India has 
been all this but also much more than this. She 
has known the innocence and insouciance of child¬ 
hood, the passion and abandon of youth, and the 
ripe wisdom of maturity that comes from long 
experience of pain and pleasure ; and over and 
over again she has renewed her childhood and 
youth and age. The tremendous inertia of age 
and size have weighed her down, degrading custom 
and evil practice have eaten into her, many a 
parasite has clung to her and sucked her blood 
but behind all this lie the strength of ages and 
the subconscious wisdom of an ancient race. For 
we are very old, and trackless centuries whisper 
in our ears ; yet we have known how to regain 
our youth again, though the memory and dreams 
of those past ages endure with us. 

It is not some secret doctrine or esoteric know¬ 
ledge that has kept India vital and going through 
these long ages, but a tender humanity, a varied 
and tolerant culture, and a deep understanding 
of life and its misterious ways. Her abundant 
vitality flows out from age to*age in her magni¬ 
ficent literature and art fe though we have only a 
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small part of this with us and much lies hidden still 
or has been destroyed by nature or man’s vandalism. 
The TRIMURTI in the Elephanta caves might well 
be the many-faced statue of India herself, power¬ 
ful, with compelling eyes, full of deep knowledge 
and understanding, looking down upon us. The 
Ajanta frescoes are full of a tenderness and love 
of beauty and life, and yet always with a suspi¬ 
cion of something deeper, something beyond'*. 

8. Here we have the essential qualities of Nehru 
as a historian, his internationalism, his vision of 
India in a world setting, his idea of the past marg- 
ing into the present and flowing on in into an un¬ 
folded future, his command over facts, his impa¬ 
tience with all who see only good and glorious 
things in India's past, his fervent nationalism and 
his flaming hope. What more do we require in 
a great historian ? 


Sdl K. M. Panikkar 
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Extracts from K. M. Panikkar*s Address at the Annual 
Convocation of Visva-JBharati, 1955. 


“It is a matter of special gratification to me 

«> 

in view of the great kindness which Gurudeva 
extended to me over a fairly long period, that 
you should have invited me to be your Chief 
Guest at your annual celebrations and to deliver 
the Convocation Address to the graduates of the 
Visva-Bharati this year. This institution which is 
the gift of Gurudeva to the Indian people is one 
which is dear to every true lover of modern India, 
for it seeks to enshrine the great ideals which the 
poet preached in his life and to which he awake¬ 
ned his people by his own life and activities. 
One of the most important of his contributions 
to the life of modern India is the fact that he 
made India conscious of her place in Asia. By 
his historic visits to Indonesia, China and Japan 
he inaugurated a new era of Asian co-operation, 
and was the undoubted pioneer of a great move¬ 
ment which is having far reaching results today. 
Wherever he went he carried with him the mess¬ 
age of India; and when he returned he brought 
with him a firmer conviction of the necessity of 
co-operation between nations* And this great ins¬ 
titution bears witness to that spirit of intellectual 
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adventure, for here, he was able to provide ample 
facilities for the study of Asian culture such as 
exist in but few institutions in the world. It is 
a great heritage that the Gurudeva has left to us, 
and it is for us to uphold that tradition of toler¬ 
ance and universality which, in the true spirit of 
Indian culture, he emphasised by his own life and 
by his teachings. 

For, let us not forget the great truth which 
he taught us that the true tradition of India is 
one which welcomed, assimilated and made its own 
what was best in the culture of other countries. 
Today, however, one notices a tendency, arising no 
doubt from a false sense of nationalism, to forget 
this great aspect of Indian tradition and to emphasise 
the self-sufficiency of Indian culture and to try 
and build our future on a perverted view of our 
past. Recently a very distinguished friend of mine 
pressed on the Commission of which I was recently 
a member, that India should be organised on the 
basis of the Tapovans (forest retreats) of the past, 
each under a dedicated sage, living a life of contem¬ 
plation, or as he expressed it, practising simple 
living and high thinking. I do not know whether 
at any time life in India was organised on the 
basis of forest retreats. All historical evidence dis¬ 
proves it, for we know that at all times, a vigo¬ 
rous urban life existed in India and the Tapovans 
where they existed, were few and far between. 
Even today such Tapovans exist and this great 
university is a'modern version of it. But could 
anything be more fantastic than the idea that our 
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political structure should be a collection of Tapo- 
vans, isolated communities, practising austerities and 
no doubt engaged in the contemplation of the 
Absolute. 

The idea of a return to the villages and to 
the simplicity of a handicraft economy is but a 
variation of the same theme. Nobody would deny 
the importance of the village in Indian life. Nor 
is any one likely to contest the claims of handi¬ 
crafts, which embody so much of artistic tradition 
and of individual craftsmanship and skill to a place 
in national economy. What the Sriniketan has 

i 

done in this connection is a shining example of 
fruitful national effort for the preservation and 
encouragement of handicrafts. But this is not what 
the advocates of village economy desire. They 
deny the values of an urban civilisation and claim 
that only by going back to a simpler life, a life of 
abstinence and reduction of wants, could India be 
true to herself. This seems to me a very strange 
and reactionary proposition.”. 

Then Dr. Panikkar said that the doctrine of 
the simple life, which was “presumed to encourage 
high thinking, is but the worship of poverty. Volun¬ 
tary poverty is indeed a great thing and the ideal 
of the renunciation of wants on which alone it 
could be based is something which the world has 
respected at all times. But to accept poverty as 
a national ideal is something which is totally absurd. 
At no time in India was this preached as an ideal. 
All the descriptions which have come down to us 
of life in ancient India, except of course of the 
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‘rishis’ living in isolated tapovans, show the empha¬ 
sis on economic prosperity and even of personal 
luxury. 

In any case, this worship of poverty is a false 
creed. It was no more than vague escapism in 
the days of our national poverty, but today when 
the effort of the nation is directed towards greater 
production of wealth and better distribution of it 
so that everyone can have a richer life, this exalta¬ 
tion of poverty is something anti-social, which the 
good sense of our people, will, I am convinced, 
reject absolutely.” 

Referring to warnings that India’s desire to 
increase production would usher in materialism 
and lead to exaltation of life in this world, Dr. 
Panikkar said: “We are told that such a develop¬ 
ment would lead to the ruin of India’s spiritua¬ 
lity, whatever it may mean, which it is claimed 
is the special greatness of our country.” 

“On what is India’s claim to greater spiritua¬ 
lity than the rest of the world based ? Is it on 
the ground that her thinkers in the past devoted 
themselves to metaphysical inquiries more than to 
the better ordering of society or again is it on 
the ground that greatness in the world was mea¬ 
sured not by worldly achievement, but by spiritual 
achievement ? On either of these grounds, it appears 
to me that the claim of India to be more spiri¬ 
tual than the rest of the world is no more than 
self-deception”. 

"Other-worldliness and spiritual life are prear 
ched as much in the Sermon on the Mount as in 
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our sacred books. If it is claimed that the differ¬ 
ence is that the whole of Europe does not live 
up to its Christian ideals, and India cherishes the 
spiritual ideals, I think the argument is altogether 
misleading. Nowhere in fact is materialism so ram¬ 
pant as in India, nowhere is the struggle for ad¬ 
vantage over other have greater hold on the people 
than in India. In fact, whatever the sciiptures 
might have preached and exceptional individuals 
practised, the hold of materialism on India has 
always been as great as in other countries”. 

Dr. Panikkar continued that if the argument 
in favour of India's greater spirituality was that 
we showed “honour and respect for those who 
have given up worldly advancement surely this is 
equally true of the peoples of Europe. One has 
only to look at the imposing list of saints in the 
Christian Church, men who renounced the world 
for the practice of spiritual discipline, to realize 
that such men and women are as much honoured 
in the West, as in India”. 

“This desire to return to a pure Indian way 
of life, based on tapovans, village sufficiency and 
handicraft economies, based on the assumption that 
a life so ordered will be in the true tradition of 
spiritual India, is itself meaningless as the life of 
new India is already based on other principles. 
Even a casual observer of the social, economic and 
political life in India could see that India is no 
longer merely the inheritor of % the thought of 
India's own past. 

''In the new India which we are trying to build 
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up this doctrine of past glory and this desire to 
return to the village to live a life of alleged 
simplicity seems altogether inappropriate, for the 
inheritance that India has stepped into is only 
partly Hindu and Indian. The inheritance from 
the West is no less important in many fields^ 
Modern India does not live under the laws of 
Manu. Its mental background and equipment though 
largely influenced by the persistance of Indian tradi¬ 
tion have been moulded into their present shape by 
over 100 years of Western education extending prac¬ 
tically to every field of mental activity. Its social 
ideals are not what Hindu society had for long 
cherished, but those assimilated from the West 
and derived predominantly from the teachings of 
Western social thinkers. 

“The tradition of India has always been one 
of synthesis. Her geographical position perhaps 
helped her to develop a singular ability to absorb 
the culfure of others and assimilate it without 
losing her own identity It is the synthesis of the 
Aryan and Dravidian that laid the basis of Hindu 
civilization*. 

Unprecedented advance in scientific knowledge 
during the last few decades was bringing about 
changes in every aspect of life. “Without our 

being even aware of it sometimes .at a period 

of change like this, when India is taking giant 
steps forward, the malignant continuance of unrea¬ 
son, bigotry and blind adherence to past notions, 
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based on a perverted idea of an imaginary past is 
a deadly enemy which each one of us has to fight 
in his own sphere.” 

(Reproduced from Visva - Bharati News , Jan, 1956, 
pp 94-97). 
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Extracts from 

An Indian View of Europe 


The Indian view of Europe and its civilisa¬ 
tion has never been well defined. As a result of 
many historical reasons it is only now, during 
the last few years, that Europe has been coming 
into focus of India’s vision. For most of the period 
of Europe’s direct contact with India, beginning 
with Vasco da Gama's arrival in 1498, many things 
stood in the way of India or any other Asian 
country coming to have a clear idea of Europe, 
For over 300 years, these contacts were almost 
entirely commercial except for a limited missionary 
activity in the small coastal towns where the Portu¬ 
guese had a foothold. Nor were these early commer¬ 
cial and maritime activities of a kind which were 
conducive to mutual understanding. Weak and 
ineffective on land, their activities were mainly on 
the seas where, basing themselves on a doctrine of 
monopoly and a denial of rights to others, they 
established, by the most ruthless methods, a reign 
of terror. The Westerners were, therefore, consi¬ 
dered by the peoples of India during these early 
periods as uncivilised barbarians, who paid no heed 
to th e laws of humanity. Nor was the missionary. 
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activity of this early period such as to bring 
about an understanding of the spirit of Europe 
appreciated. Though limited to the small coastal 
tracts over which Europeans had authority, the 
activities of the missionaries and their attitude 
towards Islam and Hinduism as doctrines of evil 
only added to the distrust that the Indians felt 
towards the new comers. 

When in the 18th century the trading acti¬ 
vities became more widespread, what Indians knew 
of Europe was through these traders and mer¬ 
chants. mostly uneducated people without any pre¬ 
tence to culture, unsuitable in everyway to repre¬ 
sent the spirit of Europe. One English historian 
has described the generality of these merchants as 
men educated in dishonesty and graduated in chica¬ 
nery. The low salaries of the officers of the tra¬ 
ding companies, and the right to private trade 
which they enjoyed made them rapacious as their 
one object in coming out to the East was to get 
rich quick and return as millionaires to their home¬ 
lands. They were not the type of men who could 
have given to India an idea of Europe. 

By 1818, most of India had passed under Bri¬ 
tish authority and for almost a century to come 
Europe came to be identified in Indian minds with 
England. British authority did not make a distinc¬ 
tion between Englishmen and Indians, but between 
Europeans and Indians. The exclusive privileges 
which they assumed were not for themselves alone 
but for Europeans as such.. This attitude by which 
Europe came to be identified with England "had 
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in some ways most unfortunatJ results. The poli¬ 
tical authority which Britain came to exercise in 
India after 1818 led to the development of an 
attitude of superiority on the part of the British, 
in its turn generating a feeling of resentment, dis¬ 
trust and dislike on the part of Indians. As Europe 
was identified with Britain, all Indians except a 
few who had become Europeanised were inclined 
to look upon Europe as something which represen¬ 
ted violence and a sense of domination. There was 
no opportunity of coming to know Europe. Also 
there was no direct contact with European people 
either in England or in the Continent. For over 
another fifty years there was hardly and movement 
from India even to Britain, not to speak of the 
rest of Europe. It was only in the last quarter 
of the 19th century that the first trickle of Indian 
students reached England, which during the last 
fifty years became a serious enough movement to 
affect the general Indian view of Europe. But 
this period also witnessed the growth of the nationa¬ 
list movement, a pride in the traditions of India, 
and a marked tendency towards a revival of Hindu 
religion, all of which prevented a just appreciation 
of the values of Europe. 

The schools and universities in India were on 
European models, and the picture of Europe they 
presented was no doubt a very Battering and attrac¬ 
tive one. But it by no means impressed the 
people, as, perhaps perversely out of resentment 
arising frqm their political subordination and the 
hardly concealed view of the Europeans that others 
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were inferior, the educated people in India were 
increasingly doubtful of Europe's virtues. It should 
be remembered that the early years of the 20th 
century witnessed the high water marks of imperia¬ 
lism, when Kipling and others sang about “the 
lower breed without the law”, and everyone spoke 
blatantly about “the white mans burden”, of civili¬ 
sing the natives. The consequence of this attitude 
was to turn the educated Indian away from Europe, 
and to create a self image flattering to himself on 
the basis of his own traditions. It is a remarkable 
and significant fact that the great thinkers and 
leaders of India in the first half of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, Tagore, Gandhi, Aurobindo, Ananda Coomara- 

swamy and others, though.impressed with a sense 

of the traditions of Europe, expressed this resent¬ 
ment more than even those who had little direct 
knowledge of Europe. In fact it may be broadly 
stated that the political authority of Europe over 
Asia did not help to create an understanding or 
appreciation of the greatness or values of Europe. 

Another important factor which helped to build 
this wall of misunderstanding was the activity of 
the missionaries. The period from 1850 to 1914 
was the heyday of missionary activity. In many 
fields - notably education and medicine - their acti¬ 
vities were well appreciated, but their attitude to 
Indian religions we greatly resented and even 
obscured their good work in other fields. The 
Christian missionary in those days started with 
the assumption that the Hind# faith was a bundle 
of gross superstition. He did not hesitate to 
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proclaim this view of his in the clearest terms. 
Moreover, forgetting the obvious fact that Chris¬ 
tianity had existed and flourished in India from 
the days of the apostles, long before it reached 
many portions of Europe, the European missiona¬ 
ries of that time presented it as a special contri¬ 
bution of Europe. This identification of Christi¬ 
anity with European dominance was not good 
either for Christianity or for Europe. Christianity 
came to be considered as the religion of imperia¬ 
lism, a position from which it is beginning to 
recover only now. And Europe for its part came 
to be identified with a particular creed, which was 
presented differently by different sects. 

Finally the two great wars of the 20th cen¬ 
tury cast serious doubts on the moral values which 
Europe claimed to represent. The question which 
was asked was: if Europe represents all the quali¬ 
ties that are claimed for it, how does it come 
about that between themselves they are fighting 
wars of destruction ? Is there one Europe or many 
Europes ? For how could it be pretended that 
Italy and Germany do not represent Europe while 
France and Britain do ? Is not communism a part 
of- the European tradition as much as liberalism 
is ? These and numerous other questions confused 
the Asian mind in its understanding of Europe in 
the 20th century. 

With the achievement of independence anew 
attitude to this question became visible in India. The 
era Of colonialism having endedt the idea of Europe 
as a colossus dominating the world slowly gave away. 
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Also the adoption by India of democratic forms 
of Government developed in Europe, and of econo¬ 
mic programmes on the basis of European experi¬ 
ences brought a better appreciation of European 
values. Moreover, it became possible for Indians 
generally to see Europe without the blinkers of 
aggressive nationalism. The identification of Europe 
with Britain also ceased with increasing knowledge 
of other European countries. 

It cannot, however, be said that there is yet 
an integrated view of Europe. With most people 
Europe is still a group of countries of high techni¬ 
cal skills, and material advancement from which 
they could learn much. What has impressed the 
people is not the moral greatness of Europe, but 
its industrial developments, higher standards of living 
and progress in science. Therefore, we have to 
enquire what it is that stands even now in the 
way of a genuine appreciation of Europe and its 
culture. 
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A, Sardar K, M. Panikkar was a prolific writer 
and his works themselves constitute an important 
source material for a critical study of his histori¬ 
cal thinking. His private papers are in fact an 
invaluable mine of information. These papers are 
available in the National Archives of India, New 
Delhi. The numerous files in this category contain 
a lot of biographical information; but for the 
purpose of the present study the following files 
are relevant: 

il) File No. - 1; (2) File No. - 4 ; (3) File No. - 7; 
(4) File No. -12 ; and File No. IV - (15). 

These unpublished papers of Sardar Panikkar 
have been referred to in the present work as 
Panikkar Papers . 

B. For the study of a historian it becomes necess¬ 
ary to have a glimpse of his mental frame as well 
as his own reflections on his intellectual efforts. 
This we get from the two volumes of his Athmakatha 
(Autobiography) published by The Mangalodayam 
(Private) Ltd. Trichur (Vol. I -1967 edition, and 
Vol. II - 1964 edition). The Athmakatha is written 
in Malayalam and one is struck by its superb 
style of presentation. It is conceded that Panikkar*s 
literary style has not always been conveyed in 
the Eng lish rendering of the portions used in this 
work. 
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C. The nature of the present work demands that 
Panikkar’s own works, articles, addresses, etc. should 
provide the chief source materials. The list of 
his books, articles, etc. is given below in the order 
they have been utilised in this work: 

a) Published Books : 

1. Sri Harsha of Kanuj - A Monograph on the his¬ 
tory of India in the first-half of the 7th cen¬ 
tury A. D, 1922. 

2. Origin and Evolution of Kingship in India, 1938. 

3. Malabar and the Portugese, 1931. 

4. Malabar and the Dutch, 1931. 

5. Essays on Educational Reconstruction in India, 
1920. 

6. Federal India, 1930. 

7. The Working of Dyarchy in India, 1919 - 28 ; 
1928. 

8. The Basis of , an Indo-British Treaty, 1946. 

9. India and the Indian Ocean - An Essay on the 
influence of Sea Power on Indian History, 1945. 

10. Geographical Factors in Indian History, 1955. 

11. A Survey of Indian History, 1954. 

1:. In 1857 ; 1957. ' 

13. The Determining Periods of Indian History, 1963. 

14. The Foundations of New India, 1963. 

15. India - Past and Present, 1964. 

16. The Evolution of British Policy towards Indian 
States, 1774.- 1858 ; 1927, whi$h was revised and 
enlarged with the title-Indian States and the 
Government of India, 1932. 
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17. Inter-Statal Law - The Law affecting the rela¬ 
tions of the Indian States with the British 
Crown, 1933. 

18. Indian States, 1942 (Oxford Pamphlet No. 4). 

19. Gulab Singh, 1930 : A new edition of it was pub¬ 
lished in 1953 with the title - The Founding 
of the Kashmir State: A Biography of Maha¬ 
raja Gulab Singh. 

20. The Indian Princes in Council - A Record of 
the Chancellorship of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala, 1936 

21. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: A Bio¬ 
graphy, 1937. 

22. Problems of Greater India, 1916. 

23. The Future of the South East Asia, 1943 : 
republished in 1945 with the title - The Future 
of India and South East Asia. 

24. India and China, 1957. 

25. The Afro Asian States and their Problems, 1959. 

26. Asia and Western Dominance, 1953. 

27. In Two Chinas, 1955. . . 

b) Articles: 

1. “The Native States and Indian Nationalism** in 
Modern Review, Vol-XXV, January, 1919. 

2. “The Past and the Present** in Modern Review , 
Vol. XXXVI, July-December,1924. 

. c) Address: 

1, Address at the Annual Convocation of Visva- 
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Bharati, 1955 : Extracts printed in Visva*Bharati 
News , January, 1956. 

d) Miscellaneous : 

1. L’lnde Et UOccident ; Quatre Conferences , 1958. 

D. On the eve of the 60th birth anniversary of 
Panikkar a commemoration volume was pub¬ 
lished with the title 'Sardar K. M, Panikkar : 
Shashtyabdapoorthy Souvenir edited by B. J. 
Chacko (October, 1954). The Souvenir contains 
a number of articles by various persons which 
throw light on the life, ideas and achievement 
of Panikkar. 

E. In the preparation of the present work other 
secondary materials have also been utilised as 
follows: 

a) Secondary Books : 

1. Barnes, H. E. - A History of Historical Writing, 
1963. 

2. Bloch, Marc - Historian’s Craft , 1954. 

3. D’Souza, Father Jerome - Sardar Panikkar and 
Christian Missions, 1957. 

4. Fischer, David. H. - Historians’ Fallacies , 1971. 

5. Garnett, David (Edited) - The Letters of T. E. 
Lawrence , 1938. 

6. Gokhale, B. G. - Indian Thought through the 
Ages: A Study of Some Domuumt Concepts, 1961. 

7. Gopal, S (General Editor) - Selected Works of 
i Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. 2,1972. 
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8. Hancock, W. K. - Country and Calling . 

9. Latourette, K .S, - A Short History of the Far 
East , 1951. 

10. Majumdar, R. C. - Historiography in Modem 
India, 1970. 

11. Pollard, A. F. - Factors in Modern History , 1945.. 

12. Sen, S. P. (Edited) - Historians and Historio¬ 
graphy in Modern India , 1973. 

13. Subrahmanian, N - Historiography , 1973. 

14. Webster, John C. B (Edited) - History and Con¬ 
temporary India , 1971. 

b) Journals aid Proceedings: 

1. The International Review of Missions , April, 1957; 
“Asian Nationalism and Christian Missions” by 
K. A, Ballhatchet. 

2. Bengal Past and Present , January-June, 1964 s 
4, Sardar K. M. Panikkar” by Barun De. 

3. Journal of Indian History , December, 1975: “The 
Nature of The European Expansion” by C. P, A, 
Vasudevan. 

4. Proceedings : Indian History Congress , 1955 and 
1957. 

5. Visva-Bharati News, January, 195$. 
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